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Which means moisture in the air. 


This humidity, when properly controlled 
imsures increased production, improved 
product and better working conditions for 
operatives. 


That’s why 382 Textile Mills in the United 


States, Canada and foreign countries have 
installed 


They are giving Service and Satisfaction to others 
and they will do the same for you. 


Why not consult our Service Department? — 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


Humidification Engineers 


General Office and Factory 


Eastern Office, 437 Fifth Ave. at 39th St. 
WINS TON-SALEM, N.C. 


NEW YORK CITY 


BAHNSON 
HUMID 
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Textile Mill Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


One Man and a Yale 


equal Spur-Geared Chain Bloc‘: 
‘ onal beam trolley. 


A ND the one man with the Yale ; AGENTS FOR 


equipment will perform the 


live Men and a Hand- 


same work in the Safest Way, take G . . 

7 ‘Seve raton & Knight U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
up less working space, and do it 
quicker. Leather Belting Bobbins & Shuttles 


The Yale Spur-Geared Block is 
the safest, speédiest, portable hand : DODGE 


hoist. Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Steel” 


The new Yale catalog shows you many 


ways to Save money and increase pro- & d Cl hi R d 
duction in your plant by using YaleChain ar ot ing ceeds . 


Blocks and Electric Hoists. 


Let us send you your copy 


Textile Mill Supply Co. oe WYANDOTTE 
YA Le | Concentrated Ash TextileSoda K.B. Special Ash Detergent 


Everything In Mill and Factory Supplies 


_ We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipmen 


4% 
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® \ & | () 1) e ‘14 miles to the gallon of gas and 200 miles to the quart of oil.’’ 


ean’t stall it.’’ 


‘“‘The most efficient truck we have ever had. and the most eco- 
nomical to operate.”’ 


‘The above are quotations from letters from Cyclone owners. The 
Cyelone 144-ton truck, especially designed to meet Southern road and 
hauling conditions, has made an excellent reputation for efficiency and 
economy of operation wherever used. Write for specifications and 
records it has made. 


Cyclone Motors Corporation 


Greenville, South Carolina 


“She Southern “Truck for Southern “Traffic 
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Thirsty Cotton and What It Costs You 


Cotton comes to you containing a certain 
amount of moisture. You paid for it as 
cotton. From seven to twelve percent of it 
was water. Whatever you shrink in water— 
you make up in cotton. 
much? ° 


Look atthechart. Inthe very first process 
—opening—most of the moisture is lost. The 
cotton actually becomes thirsty. 


Humidifiers put this moisture back. This 
must be done gradually—step by step. 
Finally in your yarn or your cloth—the loss 
may be made up—Regained. 

ParkSpray humidifiers accomr''sh this if 
installed and operated as we recommend. 


Look at the chart again. Results less than 
these come out of your profits. 


Look at the right hand side of the chart. 
This shows what the moisture content should 
be in the last step of manufacture. The 
goods are made. They are ready to ship. 


Suppose your regain at this point is down 
to 4 percent; it frequently is in some plants 


Do you know how 


even with humidifiers. Let us figure out 
what you lose by not having ample humidi- 
fier capacity, automatic regulation, and a 
scientific approach to your definite problem. 
With cotton at 


15c you lose $3.08 on each bale 
20c 4, 12 sé 


These losses are figured at the prices of 
your raw material—not on the selling prices 
of your finished article. These losses are 
figured on your raw material shrink. They 
do not take into account the manufacturing 
losses and perplexities that accompany. 

You may buy humidifiers on price only. 
Thirsty cotton costs you more than you save 
in so doing. 


There is just the right amount of moisture 
needed for each manufacturing operation— 
for you. There is just the right way to 
determine what this is. We would rather 
you would have the right equipment at a 
fair price than inadequate equipment at any 
price. 


Would you be interested to find out what ‘“‘moisture content’’ 
losses you now have—and howto prevent them ? 


Write for Bulletin No. 1921. 


En ineers CF 


Indus 
Fitchburg 


Parks ~Cramer Company 


rial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Boston 


Coz 


Charlotte 


The statements above, with changed figures would 
apply to paper, tobacco, silk, wool and worsted. 
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While the only ‘‘normalcy’”’ we know is to go forward, 
at the same time, if you want a pre-war record on cloth 
_ production, percentage of seconds, and at low weaving 


_cost, here is a record MADE WITH “DUPLEX” STEEL 
LOOM HARNESS: 


TOtal Of Gays i, 
Actual Of hours operarea.... 3,290 
Total nusaber Of yards produgéd........... 5,802,178 
Actual percentage for 3,290 hours....... 94.47 per cent 
Percentage of seconds on total yards: ....3.58 per cent 
Kind of goods made, 4.00 yard “eighty square’’ print 
cloth. | 


(Note:—The same “Duplex’’ loom-harness on: which 
the above record was made in1915 at the Aragon Cotton 
Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., is still approximating this record 
after seven years constant running. We can show rec- 
ords of our loom harness costing a mill as low as 10 cents 
per shade per year for 10 years.) } 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Southern Office 
Greenville, S. C. 
Hampton Smith, Sou. Mgr. 


N. B.—We are sole manufacturers of Nickel-Plated drop- 
wires for every kind of loom. 
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ALL 


WE = 
ARE 
SPECIALISTS. 


IN OUR E 
| 


1 TO MARKET 


CHANGES 
LINE 


Our plant covers an entire block, from Harrison to Salina Sts. 


It has long since been well established | 
that to keep good health among your em- 
ployees and prevent epidemics, the follow- 
ing three rules are necessary: 


1. It must be a direct method. 
2. It must be a regular method. 
3. It must be an economical method. 


‘To accomplish the above, it is necessary there- 
fore to combine with the process of cleansing, 
a satisfactory disinfectant so as to permit of 


the T'WO operations being done at ON K time 
and at ONE cost. 


THE RESULT I[S— 


MIDLAND PINE CLEANSER 


A Thorough Cleanser and 
Look for our Y) Yai 


Trademark 


Menu fac: ured Only By 


Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
DUBUQUE, Iowa. U.S. A. 
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Presidents 


We are assembled again, in an- 
nual convention, for the. purpose of 
reviewing our industry during the 
past year, to take stock of the pres- 
ent, and to try to lay our plans in 
such manner that we may, if pos- 
sible, avoid the mistakes of the pas! 
and place ourselves on a solid and 
enduring basis for the future. 

But we are still in the aftermath 
of the great world war. For the 18 
months sueceeding that great strug- 
gle we were in a wonderful era of 
apparent prosperity and riotous liv- 
ing, But never before in. the his- 
tory of this country were we halted 
and stopped so suddenly in our mad 
rush as in the summer of 1920 when 
the bottom began to fall out of busi- 
ness of every kind and before De- 
eember of that year the wheels of 
industry throughout the country 
had almost ceased to move. 

From that time to this good day 
it- has been a slow and painful proc- 
ess upward and thousands of busi- 
ness men and corporations through- 
out our country who felt that they 
were not only prosperous but rich, 
in the spring of 1920 had not only 
found that they were not rieh but 
many of them have found that they 
were not even solvent. We experi- 
enced then the greatest shock this 
country has ever had, but with tha! 
courage for which the American 
people are noted, and, in that spirif 
that helped to win the great world 
war, our people have continued to 
go forward and to fight their battles 
and struggle to right conditions and 
fo put their houses in order and to 
rebuild their business on solid foun- 
dations. This courage and determi- 
nation and will has not been with- 
Out its reward fér, while business 
has had its setbacks from time to 
time since the first day of January, 
1921, it has been in the main grad- 
ually but steadily revived until to- 
day, I believe, we are on the direc! 
and sure road to prosperity and 
business stability. 

There is greater buying through- 
out the country, there is less un- 
employment and there is a better 
spirit on every side. Iron and steel 
industries, which have been shut 
down for more than a year. are 
Starting up and building is on a 
boom. The railroads are beginning 
to buy and there is a better feeling 
in practically every line of business. 
While there has been much unem- 
tloyment, conditions are such today 


Gen. L. D. Tyson before American Cotton 


that I believe any man who really 
wants to work alt reasonable wages 
can find a job. ; 

It is true that we are still suffer- 
ing under tremendous burdens of 
taxation and extravagance in Goy- 
ernment, and everyone knows now 
that the extravagant promises of re- 
lief made in the summer of 1920) 
have not been fulfilled, but, at the 
same time, sensible men never ex- 
pected that they could be eared 
out when made. 

The day of high taxes will Jie 
with us when most of those present 
here today shall be no more. We 
must continue to pay them as che-- 
fully as we can, but, at the 
time, we must never cease to do our 
part to reduce them to the lowest 
possible. limit consistent with good 
Government. | 

While there are many things tha! 
we would like to have better than 
they, when we consider what we 
have been through, the great pit- 
falls and dangers through which we 
have passed in our business careers 
during the past three years, I fee! 
that we should be happy that the 
country is in as good condition as i! 
is. today. 

While deflation and financial dis- 
tress were inevitable, I believe the 
sudden and unnecessary deflation, 
largely caused by our United States 
Treasury Department, especially in 
curtailing the aetivities of our War 
Kinanee Corporation in May, 1920, 
was the immediate cause of tearing 
down our fabrie of credit in such a 
violent manner as to cause almost a 
cataclysm in the business world. 
Bul, although this may have been 
done in a rude and ruthless manner, 


there is no doubt deflation had to 
come. ‘Pherefore in looking back 
we must not be too eritieal. The 


financial. departments of our gov- 
ernment were sailing on practically 
uncharted seas. 

In presenting this report of our 
activities during the past year, I feel 
that we must speak plainly if we 
would do our part in trying to cor- 
rect the evils that beset our coun- 
try, as well as our own particular 
industry. 

Labor and Markets. 

The two greatest factors that af- 
fect our industries as well .as..the 
people of the country today, are 
labor and markets. It is said that 
in the cost of practically every arti- 
cle which we manufacture, inelud- 


Manufacturers 


ing the labor that is in all the sup- 
plies and raw material used, there 
is at least 60 to 80 per cent of labor 
and, im some, even more. 

We are still in the midst of fairly 
high prices, and therefore, until la- 
bor 1s adjusted and this large per- 
centage of cost is redueed, high 
prices must continue. other 
words, if cost of living is to be re- 
dueed labor must take its deflation 
with the raw matefrials and other 
elements that go into the of 
articles of merchandise. 

It was expectea that labor would 
resist, with all its might, the effort 
fo reduce wages. Any set of men 
would probably have done the same 
thing and I am not eriticising labor 
for declining reduction 
protest and an effort to maintain 
wages. It was human nature. As 
a matter of fact, manufacturers and 
merehants and farmers resisted re- 


cost 


duetions in the prices of their prod- 


ucts as long as they could and did 
not reduce until they saw that they 
could not be sold unless prices were 
lowered, 

In nearly every instance, all of 
those who had manufactured mer- 
chandise and agricultural products 


on hand, or raw materials had to 
fake an enormous loss, 

After merchandise and agricul- 
tural products. had been reduced, 


thereby reducing the eost of living, 
it was but natural that manufactur- 


ers and other employing labor 
should demand that labor should 
also be redueed. When labor saw 
that, it was not only fair but also 


inevitable that ifs wages should be 


reduced if the country was to pros- 


per, Or even to go on with its em- 
ployment, it was then that the lead- 
ers Of labor should have realized it 
was for the best interests of the 
laboring man to take his reduction, 
thereby not only aiding promptly in 
the rehabilitation of the country, 
buf positively enabling the laboring 
man himself to keep his own job. 
It has been one of the most un- 
fortunate things in our country that 
{hose men who are leading labor 
and to whom labor looks with con- 


fidenee and with loyalty have nol 
had the vision and the courage to 
advise labor, for its own best in- 


Lerest, to prompily take a= reason- 
able reduction in wages. He would 
have been much further towards 
readjustment if this had been done. 

I fully appreciate the position of 


Associa tion.) 


Were 


without a 


‘labor leaders and the great respon- 


sibility which they have to their 
followers and the ease with which 
confidence in thém would be lost if 
they were not very tenacious in 
holding to wages already in vogue. 
and to secure higher wages if pos- 
sible. The leaders of labor today 
have one of the greatest opportuni- 
ties to show not only their patriot- 
ism but also their interest in the 
laboring man, and their good busi- 
ness judgment, by being willing to 
accept conditions in the labor world 
as they exist and not as they wuold 
have them, just as the business men 
compelled to accept actual 
eonditions in the business world. 
The day will soon come, we hope, 
if it is not already here, when the 
laboring man will realize that his 
employer is the best friend he has 
in the world and that he cannot 
prosper unless his employer pros- 
pers and that both business and la- 
bor will finally realize that they are 
inseparably bound up in each other: 
{hat no business can be prosperous 
without efficient and contented la- 


bor, and that labor cannot live with- 
out prosperous business organiza- 
Lions. 

Strikes, 


strikes of all kinds are constantly 
occurring in every part of the coun- 
Lry. 

We are today in the midst of a 
coal strike which pervades the 
whole of America; the most univer- 
sal strike perhaps ever in this coun- 
try. 

While there 
i many years, these constant 
strikes are of grave concern, and 
especially this coal strike, and it be- 
hooves us, who are dependent 
upon coal, and whose industry cov- 
ers so completely not only the Unit- 


are fewer now than 


ed States, buf the whole world, to 
do our part in trying to influence 
our countrymen in such a way as 


that such strikes and shutting down 
of industry shall not oceur, or at 
leash shall be of short duration, and 
settled on just principles. 

We cannot afford to look lightly 
upon this great menace to the wel- 
fare of the people, and .we must face 
ii and meet it and try to correct it, 
before it is too late. 

We must-consider the effect of 
{he demands of labor, not in a vin- 
dictive, but in a eorrective and just 
and fair spirit, for if something is 
not done to.curb the constant com- 
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binations of vast aggregations of 
laboring men demanding things 


which, if granted, would not permit 
industry to live, it is not difficult to 
foretell the end. It means ultimate- 
ly anarchy and revolution and ruin. 

As an evidence of our attitude, on 
this great occasion, I hope it will 
not be considered amiss if I appeal 
to this association, whose ramifica- 
tions extend over the known world, 
© use its great influence in every 
vay possible towards bringing 
about a better feeling between labor 
and capital at large, and in the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry in par- 
‘ticular. 

And I also appeal to the laboring 
men of this country, in a spirit of 
friendship and good will, as our fel- 
low men working for the betterment 
and happiness of our common coun- 
try, as well as for themselves, that 
they use their great influence in 
trying to bring about a. better and 
fairer attitude of labor’ towards 
‘neir employers, thereby enabling 


all men to live in more contentment,. 


comfort and happiness. ; 

I am very happy to be able to say 
—and it should be a bright and hap- 
py thought for the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association—that 
there are no strikes—certainly none 
of any importance—over the great 
territory occupied by the members 
of this association. It is a. great 
eompliment to you, as manufactur- 
ers, and to those whom you employ 
as workers, that vou are getting 
along so amicably and so. content- 


edly, under the trying conditions 
which have prevailed since the 


great war, and, that, too, when yuo 
have’ been compelled to reduce the 
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wages of your employees. It shows 
that the people who are working 
with you are reasonable, sane, and 
patriotic laboring men and women, 
who appreciate the fact that labor 
must take its share of the loss, as 
well as the manufacturers, or else 
the manufacturer goes to the wall 
and the workers thereby sustain as 
great a loss in proportion as the 
manufacturer himself. 
Anglo Saxon Blood. 

However, I think a large part of 
this reasonableness and saneness and 
patriotism is due to the fact that the 


people who work in your mills are 


of Anglo-Saxon descent and are na- 
tive born Americans, who are not 
here for the sole purpose of exploit- 
ing our country and getting what 
they can out of it, but who are here 
to live and die and help build up our 
country and who have the same in- 


_terest in its welfare and prosperity 


as the men who own the mills them- 
selves. 

Your employees know and appre- 
ciate the great work you are doing 
for them. They know that you are 
giving them employment at good 
wages, giving them good educational 
facilities for their children, and en- 
abling them to live under pleasant 
and satisfactory conditions. 

In this connection I think it is not 
amiss to bring to your attention a 


matter which has been in contro- 
versy for the last two months in 


reward to northern and southern 
wages. It has been made to appear 
in publie addresses, by some of our 
competitors of the north, that they 
were compelled to reduce wages in 
order that they might be able to 
compete with southern mills and, 


unfortunately, without intention on 
their part, as I hope and believe, it 
appeared from these addresses that 
the workers in the southern mills 
were somewhat downtrodden and 
oppressed and did not live under 
conditions as satisfactory as did 
those in the northern mills, and 
that our southern labor was com- 
pelled to receive and accept a much 
lower wage than was paid in north- 
ern mills, 

The head of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, taking advantage of 
this opportunity, and impressed by 
this situation, and perhaps being 
unfamiliar from a personal knowl- 
edge of conditions in the southern 
mills, gave out an interview which 
appeared in some of the New York 
papers and spoke of the miserable 
conditions the workers of the south- 
ern mills were compelled to endure 
and even intimated they were not 
much better than slaves. 

I am very glad that this matter 
came up as it did, for the reason 
that it gave us of the south an op- 
portunity to refute these unjust and 


unfair statements and to show to 
our New England friends, and all 


the world, that the cotton mills of 
the south are as fine as are to be 
found anywhere, and that the con- 
ditions under which our cotton mill 
employees work are not surpassed 
anywhere in the world, and while 
the actual money they receive may 
be slightly less than is paid in New 
England mills, the. actual benefits 
and comforts of life are equal, if not 
superior, to those found in the New 
England cotton mills, due to the fact 
that rent, supplies and many things 
which southern mill help have to 
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purchase, are made much lower by 
the mills themselves than in New 
England and, for these reasons the 
southern cotton mill help work, I 
believe, under even more favorable 
conditions and receive as great, if 
not a greater relative wage, than do 
the cotton mill workers of New 
England. 

I trust this will be the last time 
we shall hear invidious compari- 
sons made as between the workers 
of the south and the workers of the 
north, | 

Misrepresentation of conditions in 
southern mills has gone on for a 
long time, but we are charitable 
enough to believe that these mis- 
representations have not been made 
deliberately or maliciously, but 
through lack of knowledge, and I 
am very glad to see that Mr. Amory, 
who has but recently been elected 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, in his 
address of acceptance in Boston a 
few weeks ago, took occasion to say 
that he had recently returned from 
a trip through the south and had 
gone through the cotton mills of the 
south and that he had never seen 
finer or more sanitary mills, work- 


ing more advantageously for their 
help, and that the help in these 


mills appeared to be as efficient as 
that in the New England mills, and 
the manufacturers in charge of 
these mills were as capable as any 
in the country. 7 

Gentlemen of this association, 
these were words spoken by a fair- 
minded man, and I. take this oppor- 
tunity to thank Mr, Amery, on be- 
half of our association, and at the 

Continued on Page 31.) 


This is ONE OF THE MANY STYLES and 
sizes of Perkins Ventilating and Exhaust Fans 


The Blades 


Manufacturers of Fans 
Perkins Calender Rolls 


Are 
and REVERSIBLE 


High speeds can be obtained safe/y with the blades ad- 
justed to any angle desired. You can change the capacity 
of a Perkins Fan without changing the speed. 


All-steel construction— removable babbitt bushings 
—ball bearing end thrust—positive lubrication. 


Write for full particulars about any size or style of Perkins 
Fans—the Fans for the South. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Perkins Fans 


Address Dept. S5 


The Jumbo Mullen. Tester 
The Perkins Tensile Tester 
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Quick-Action is a Part of the 
“National” Plan 


ERVICE, in the ‘‘National’’ sense, must be always 
ready. Nine-tenths of service is promptness. 
Tnis is equally true whether in relation to the ship- 
ment of dyestuffs or to overcoming technical diffii- 
culties in dyeing operations. 


The readiness which is part of “National” Service 
and which makes it worth while to our customers, 
is due largely to the fact that we maintain branch 
offices at the important centers of the dye consum- 
ing industries. 


These district offices, each with ample stocks of 


dyestuffs and completely equipped, are located in 
the tollowing cities: 


New England—Boston, Hartford Southern States—Charlotte 
Middle Atlantic States—New York, Philadelphia Middle West-—Chicago 


‘Canada—Toronto, Montreal Far West—San Francisco 


National Aniline and Chemical Company, Inc. 


New York Chicago Charlotte Loronto Philadelphia 
Boston Hartford Montreal Providence San Francisco 
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Post Conditions 


By Thomas 0. Marvin, Chairman 
| nited States Tariff Commission. 
Address before American Cotton 


Manufacturers Association. 


It was pointed out during the war 
bv a Freneh economist that the 
principal problem for the Allies to 
solve, if they would insure their 
liberty and that of the world, was 
the frustrating of that plan of 
“From Hambure to the. Persian 
Gulf.’ The vietory of the Allies 
made that plan, as originally draft- 
ed, impossible. The revival. of that 
plan through a political or economic 
alliance with Russia would be an 
even. greater menace to the peace 
and security of the: world. 

The war strongly impressed 
upon the statesmen of the world 
the relationship between. in- 
dustrial strength and national se- 
eurity that practically all of the 
post-war tariff legislation has re- 
flected an intent to develop domestic 
industries and strengthen economic 
defenses, 

British Safeguard Act. 

Probably the 
stance of this 
guarding of 
adopted by 


close 


in- 
Sate- 

Act 
varliament 


notable 

the “ 
Industries” 
British 


most 
kind is 

the 
the 


and which went inte effeet Oetober 
1. 1924. | 3 
This act imposed eustom duties 


the safeguarding of 
industries the 
employment in in- 


“with a view to 
certain. special 
safeguarding of 


dustries in the United Kingdom 
against the effects of the deprecia- 
tion of foreign currencies, and the 
disposal of imported goods at prices 


below the cost of production.” The 
duty imposed is 33 1-3 per cent and 
it is estimated that 6,000 articles are 
affected by the provisions of. this 
act. The second part of the act pro- 
vides against the dumping of im- 


ports below the cost in the countries 
of origin or at prices which are be- 
low the price at which similar goods 
can be profitably manufactured in 
the United Kingdom, when ‘by rea- 
son of such dumping employment 
in anv industry in the United King- 
dom is being or is likely to be seri- 
ously affeeted. 

The same tendency has been man- 
ifested in legislation adopted by the 
British Dominions. India. in- 
creases in Gustoms duties were 
made in 191%; and a new schedule 
which became. effective 
1922, carries still further 

In Australia a tariff board, mod- 
eled somewhat after the United 
States Tariff Commission, was ecre- 
ated and a revised tariff designed to 
protect domestie industries and. to 
increase the preference to the 
mother country was adopted. 

Throughout the war whose sud- 
den and spectacular ending breught 
defeat to Germany but has not yel 
brought peace and contentment to 
the world, all who. studied trade 
maps as well as war maps fully 


increases. 


March 


realized thal military power was 
dependent upon industrial strength 


and that the contest of arms was 
resorted to in an effort to secure the 
conquest of markets, While the 
military leaders were shouting “On 
to Paris.” the industrial leaders. of 
Germany were working out the for- 
mula, “From Hamburg to the Per- 
sian Gulf.” in order that, through 
control of that vast industrial em- 
pire Germany might dominate the 


commerce of the world. 


French and Belgian Industry. 

Canada, during the summer. of 
1921, 
post-war conditions, the most im- 
portant provision being’’a 50 per 
cent limitation on the depreciation 
of foreign currency. 

France was confronted with the 
problem of re-establishing its indus- 
tries and of compensating the loss 
in customs revenue due to the de- 
preciation of French curreney and 
attempted to secure these objects by 


a general increase of pre-war cus- 
toms duties by the use of a system 
of coefficients.. Some of the pre- 


war rates were doubled and others 
increased from five to 10 times. 

Belgium, prior to the war, 
ployed customs duties largely 
purposes of revenue: The rate 
duty seldom exceeded 2 1-3 per cent 
of the value of the imported arti- 
cles. Belgium is a eountry small in 
area but witha relatively large and 
industrious population. H was de- 


for 
of 


made certain readjusiments to. 


pendent upon other countries for 
much of its raw material and upon 
cheap. labor for the success of its 
manufacturing enterprises. Since 
the war, however, Belgium, like 
other countries, has felt the need of 
a change of poliey. Early in 1920 
the duty on certain luxury articles 
was increased and later in that year 
coefficients of inerease ranging from 
one and a half to three times the 
pre-war rates were applied to nearly 
all articles assessed on a numerical 
or weight. basis. 

In March, 1921, the maximum co-. 
efficient of increase was raised from 
three to six for the specific duties; 
the ad valorem duties were increas- 
ea, and duties were imposed on cer- 
tain goods that had heretofore been 
free. More recently, to prevent the 
swamping of the country with Ger- 
man goods, special duties were im- 
posed on many articles of German 
origin, except foodstuffs and raw 
material for Belgian industries. This 
decree practically doubled the nor- 


mal duty on goods from Germany 
and became effective in November, 
i921. In April, 1922, this decree, 
originally confined to goods from 
Germany, was extended to include 
countries whose currencies have de- 
preciated more than that of Bel- 
gium. 
| New Halian Tariff. 

lialy adopted a new general tar- 

iff in June, 1921. Duties are pay- 


able in gold or at an equtvalen! 


Induction Motor 


Type “AR” Squirrel Cage 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS 
Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 
Steam Engines 


Gas and Oi) Engines 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Crushing and Cement 

Machinery 
Mining Machinery 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A, 


Complete Power and Electrical 
Equipment 
for Textile Mills 


Motors of Different Types for Textile Application 
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are designed to 
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fixed by the Government; extensive 
changes im the tariff schedule were 
made; minimum basic rates were 
laid down, with a view to their in- 
crease by co-efticients to such ex- 
tent as may be necessary to meet 
conditions in cost of production in 
Italy and abroad, 

Spain has met the post-war con- 
ditions with drastic tariff changes. 
A preamble to the Royal Decree of 
June 3, 1921, declared that it was 
“the intention of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment to accord to Spanish in- 
protection as 


high as is compatible: with other 
Spanish interests.” It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the new 


Spanish tariff shows a. general in- 
crease in duties. A notable feature 
is a sur-charge levied on duties not! 
paid in gold, which automatically 
increased 
bp per cent. 

In Japan the laws of July, 1920, 
and June, 1921, serve as emergency 
measures pending a general revis- 
ion of the tariff. Such ehanges as 
were made in the Japanese tariff 
furnish additional 
safeguards for Japanese industries. 
to protect new industries to 
prevent dumping. 


In the construction of these post- 
war tariffs it has been recognized 


that the administration of the law 


is aS important as the proper ad- 
justment of the rates of duty. I 
was evident that unless the rates 
were actually effective the purpose 
of the law would be defeated. 

Foreign Valuations in Britain. 

. 

The British Dominions as a rule 

have adhered to foreign valuation. 


duties on an average of 


‘Import 
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Canada, Australia, British South Af- 
rica and New Zealand defined the 
basis for ad valorem duties as the 
fair market value of the goods when 
sold for home consumption in the 
country whence exported, but New 
Zealand adds 10 per cent to such 
fair market value. 

Great Britain's plan for the as- 
sessment of duties differs from tha! 
of its Colonies: Under the British 
plan the basis for ad valorem duties 
is “the price which an importer 
would give for the article delivered, 
freight and insurance paid, at the 
port of importation.” 

In France the value must repre- 
sent the eost of the goods landed at 
the French frontier. 

In Belgium “the value to be de- 
clared is the value of the goods at 
the time and place of presentation 
to the eustoms, not including im- 
port duties.” The basis in Holland 
‘is the sum which if is considered 
may be charged on the day of the 
declaration for delivery, minus the 
duty.” Denmark = provides 
that the importer of the goods sub- 
ject to ad valorem duties must 
“state the purchase price with the 
addition of insurance, freight and 
other costs ineurred.” 

In Portugal, ad valorem duties are 
assessed on the value of the goods 
at the place of manufacture, “in- 
creased by the charges for freight, 
insurance, commission and all other 
expenses incurred up to their entry 
in the custom house,” Spain has 
gone further than other European 
countries. in abandoning reliance 
upon foreign market prices as the 
basis for ad valorem duties. By 
decrees issued in February, 1922, a 


new basis for valuing imports sub- 
ject to ad valorem duties were 
adopted. By this plan, freight, in- 
surance, commissions and other ex- 
penses incidental to the delivery of 
the imported articles are added to 
the cost of the article and then e¢oii- 
sideration 1s taken of the eost af 
manufacturing a similar article un- 
der Spanish labor and industrial 
conditions. Commenting on these 
new provisions of the customs laws 
of Spain, the American commercial 
attache at Madrid said that the plan 
“was copied almost entirely from 
the plan under consideration by the 
Gongress of the United States.” 


Spanish Tariff Act. 


Another significant modificatfon 
of the Spanish tariff was contained 
in the law enacted April 22, 1922. 
The act empowers the Government 
to reduce certain duties 20 per cent 
on imports from any country which 
authorizes equivalent advantages to 
Spanish products. The act also em- 
powers the Government to limit im- 
ports from any country which 
places limitations on imports from 
Spain. The Government is also au- 
thorized to change specific duties to 
ad valorem duties and ad valorems 
to specifics; to forbid the importa- 
tion, of goods from any country, if 
extraordinary circumstances require 
such action; to assess export duties 
or forbid the exportation of any 
class of goods if necessary to na- 
tional interests and to take neces- 
sary protective measures’ for na- 
tional industry as against foreign 
or industrial dumping. To make use 
of the authorization to reduce the 
duties the Government must. first 


of restricting the 


ask the opinion of the commission 
for the Protection of National In- 
dustries and of the Permanent Tar- 
iff Commission. Before changing 
specific to ad valorem duties or ad 
valorem to specific dulies the Goy- 
ernment must first ask the opimion 
of the tariff commission and of the 
special bureau for the application 
of ad valorem duties. 

To those familiar with the pend- 
ing tariff legislation in this country 
if is evident that these provisions 
of the new Spanish tariff law for 
the modification of duties and for 
review of the faets by the tariff 
commission were suggested by th: 
g~ommission were puggedte 
by the tariff bills now under con- 
sideration by the Congress of the 
United States. 


Central European Customs. 


An order of the minister of 
finance of Germany, effective Octo- 
ber 20, 1924, increased from 900 to 
1,900 cent the premium payable 
when gold duties are payable in pa- 
per currency. This was further in- 
creased to 3,900 per cent by a proc- 
lamation of November 23, 1921. 
Compared with the duties effective 
before the war this increase is 


equivalent to 40. times the. rate 
then prevailing. 
Austria by a law of May 1, 4921. 


which had the double purpose of 
increasing the customs revenue and 
importation of 
luxuries, considerably extended the 
system of eo-efficients of increas: 
which was first adopted in July, 
1920. Starting with a co-efficient of 
three the increase has proceeded 
until April, 1924, it had reached 80. 


Style No.1 dSeaimiess Koving 
Can. Patented rolled fibre 
top. Equipped with 6” seam.- 
less kicking band. Steel bot- 
tom reinforced with steel 
ring. Style No. 2 made with 
polished steel top. 


“We Know our Fibre Because we Make It” 


Combination Doffing Car. 


THE FIBRE MILL FQUIPMENT THAT LASTS 


Has Fixed and 
loose box Casters with self-oiling wheels. 


Style No.4 Warehouse Truck. 


Steel clad, lined with 
Leatheroid Fibre. Steel over wood top rim. Ribbed stee! 
bottom band. Caster with self-oiling casters. 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 
121 Beach St. BOSTON, Mass. 


1024 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 


43 West 16th St., New York 


Catalog Sent On Request 


Style No. 3 Mill or Factory 
Box. Steel over wood top rim. 
Metal cut-in handle. Hard 
wood shoes with special stee! 
protecting corners. 


Illustration of special steel! 
protecting corner angle. 
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‘Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer’, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 


Cleaning Cotton. 


Although the superintendent of a 
cotton mill does not, as a rule, have 
much to do with the cleaning of 
cotton, it pays him to be familiar 
‘with the principles of operation of 
the same so that he may know 
whether the stock delivered at the 
mill is properly prepared for man- 
ufacture into yarn or cloth. The 
cotton should be entirely free fromm 
seeds, sand, dustand other foreign 
substances before it is baled for the 
mill. This work is supposed to be 
thoroughly accomplished at the gin 
mill, And usually it is. The eotton 
is run through a cotton seed cleaner 
before it is put into the gin, so that 
the seeds may be removed. In some 
ginning plants the seed cotton clean- 
ing attachment is a part of the cot- 
ton gin so that the operations of re- 
moving the seeds and ginning be- 
come continuous. In other plants 
an independent machine is used for 
seed cotton cleaning, a view of which 
is shown in section in Figure 1. The 
cotton to be cleaned is fed on to the 
moving apron or creeper A and Car- 
ried by it into the mechanism of the 
machine. The. rapidly revolving 
toothed cylinder B takes. hold of the 
loose cotton and carries it over its 
top, meanwhile opening the fibers 
and freeing considerable foreign 
substance from the staple. The fan 
F produces a current of air that 
serves to blow out the foreign sub- 
stances thus loosened. The cotton 
thus freed of numerous impurities 
drops to the bridge C which guides 
the staple to the toothed eylinder E. 
The base below the cylinder is like- 
wise provided with metal toothed 
projections and the cotton is worked 
between the points. 


The result of the action of these 
points on the cotton is that the sta- 
ple is opened, the compact masses 
broken and foreign matter removed. 
The cotton then passes out of the 
machine through the shute D, 


Ginning the Cotton. 


Next comes the remoyal of the 
husks, berries and particles of seeds 
from the cotton fiber which has at 
this stage been cleaned of sand and 
kindred foreign matter. There is a 
berry inside of every ball of cotton 
and this must be removed. There 
are various types of gins in the ser- 
vice, all them: doing good and ef- 
fective work. The saw gin of the 
Eli Whitney design is shown in a 
longitudinal sectional drawing in 
Figure 2. Whitney invented this 
kind of gin about 125 years ago and 
it is operated with many improve- 
ments on the same principle even at 
this date. It is termed a saw gin 
because of the presence of a series 
of saws, circular in form, and ar- 
ranged side by side on a shaft. The 
teeth of these saws pull the cotton 
through a grating and of course the 
huks and various other substances 
catch on these grate bars while’ the 
cotton is permitted to pass through. 
The apertures of the grating are 


adjusted so fine that the cotton fiber 
has easy passage but foreign sub- 
stances have not. The cotton to be 
ginned is fed into the opening of the 


eage at the point designated by the 
arrow. The speedily revolving teeth 
apertures. The foreign matter that 
is thus separated from the staple 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period O: 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 


POR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS 


GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


Interesting Booklet D-33 on Facts 
Mill Men, Dealers and Growers 
Should Know, mailed on Request. 


Odd Lots Cotton 


Odd lot orders solicited for the purchase and sale 
of Cotton for future delivery 


Special Attention to Mill and Dealers’ Hedges 
EDWARD L. PATTON & COMPANY 


81 Broad Street, NEW YORK 


Code —Shepperson's 


of the saws quickly seize the cotton 
and draw it through the grating 
goes tumbling down the incline of 
the grating and out of the machine. 
The cotton passes along with the 
momentum of the teeth of the saw 
to the large cylinder about the cir- 
cumference of which are rows of 
bristle brushes. These bristles aid 
in removing the staple from the 
saws. 

The cotton then continues along 
the line of the arrows and out of 
the machine, having been thorough- 
ly cleansed of all foreign matter. 
Other types of gins operate with 
rollers instead of saws and are use- 
ful for the long staple grades. It is 
necessary that the saws be lubri- 
cated and cleaned. There is a ten- 
dency for gummy substances from 
the cotton staple to adhere to the 
points of the saws and in time in- 
terfere with their effectiveness. This 
trouble is overcome by scraping the 
collected matter from the saws at 
intervals, then applying coil oil. Au- 
tomatic devices have been invented 
for regularly lubricating the saws 
while the gin is in operation. Where 


such apparatus is used, there is less 


liability of injury to the fiber from 
gummed saw teeth. A longer aver- 
age of staple results when the saws 
are retained in proper working or- 
der. The writer has seen the teeth 
of saws of cotton gins in such bad 
order that high grade cotton has 
been permanently damaged by 
breakage of the fiber and general 
injury to the staple. Sometimes the 
gins are operated by careless oper- 
atives who allow certain teeth to 
get dull, bent or otherwise out of 
true running condition with the 
consequence that the ginning is not 
thoroughly accomplished and some 
of the staple is abrased or torn. 

Figure 3 shows a front view of 
the teeth of the saws as they pass 
through the apertures of the grat- 
ing. The teeth are represented by 
the solid, narrow black lines. The 
grate bars are represented: by the 
intervening uprights. It ean be un- 
derstood by examining this adjust- 
ment of the cars and the teeth, that 
any teeth not in line will grind on 
the adjoining bars. 

Then if any fibers happen to get 
caught between the sides of the 
teeth and the bars such fibers will 
be cut. The presence of a number 
of teeth so bent, reveal themselves 
by the clicking sound made every 
time they interfere with a bar. 

Feeders for automatically supply 
the cotton to the gin have been suc- 
cessfully used with greater uniform- 
ity resulting. When the gins were 
fed by boys the supply used to run 
low or high at intervals causing un- 
even work. 


a) Domo & Co. 


Cotton Brokers 
116 Broad St. NEW YORE 
(Orders Executed For 10 Bales 
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Six Sound Reasons Why 


The American Cotton Exchange 


Is Full Worthy of Patronage 


The “AMERICAN COTTON EXCHANGE?” is the only Cotton Exchange in the 
United States chartered for the purpose of buying and selling cotton in both Spots 
and Futures in lots of 10 BALES and multiples thereof. 


The “AMERICAN?” is also the only Cotton Exchange in the country whose con- 


tracts eall for delivery to be made in the ten most advantageously located cities of 


the South in addition to New York. The great value of this plan is too apparent to 
require detailed comment here. 


‘After a little over two years the “AMERICAN” has achieved exactly that which 
THE LARGEST COTTON EXCHANGE IN AMERICA had accomplished at the end. 
of its twenty-third year, the memberships on the “AMERICAN?”’ selling today for the 
Same price as those on the older exchange sold at that time. 


The volume of business transacted on the floor of the “AMERICAN” daily, 
weekly and monthly has made the marvelous increase of OVER 3,000 per cent in 


just two years, proving beyond all dispute that the Exchange is fully meeting a long 
felt commercial need. 


_ The “AMERICAN” owns and occupies its own office building in the financial cen- 
ter of New York City, and in addition to being self-supporting is even now making sub- 
stantial net profits—and remember only a good beginning has been made. 


CHARTERED by the State of New York, efficiently guided by officials whose 
many years’ practical experience with every phase of cotton, from planting to man- 
ufacturing, gives them mature executive judgment, and embracing numerous active 
members of proven capacity and trustworthiness as brokers, THE AMERICAN COT- — 
TON EXCHANGE is deserving of the support of all who are interested in Cotton. 


OF INTEREST TO ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN COTTON 


Any of the Members of THE AMERICAN COTTON EXCHANGE, Inc., listed 
below will be glad to open up negoiations with Mill Owners, Planters, Merchants and 
Cotton Factors with reference to handling their “Hedges” in any amounts from ten 
bales up on a marginal basis of TEN DOLLARS per bale. These firms will also fur- 


nish FREE Weekly Market Letters, and gladly give the highest ne and Com- 


mercial Ratings. 


Oliver & Houghton A. T. Jennings & Co. E. L. McGuigan & Co. Eblin & Company 
59-61 Pearl St. | 88 Broad Street 24 Stone Street 33-35-37 S. William St. 
New York New York New York New York 
Martin & Company Winfield Brothers 
116 Broad St. 25 Broad St. 
New York New York 


(These firms are members of The American Cotton Exchange Clearing 
Association, Inc. ) 
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Bleaching & Finishing Works, Inc. 


Established 1890 


CONCORD, N. C. 
Oldest Bleachery in the South 


Bleaching, Dyeing and 
Napping for the trade 
Muslins 
Cambrics 
Twills 
Jeans 
Drills 
Imitation Linens 
Shrunks 
-Nainsooks 
Ducks 
Pajama Checks 
Diaper Cloth 
Repps 
G:abardines 
 Piques 
Skirting 
Towels 


Nappiag—Canton Flannels, Osnaburgs, Sheetings. 
Dveing—Light or Dark shades (direct colors. ) 
Manufacturing —Seamed Sheets and Pillow Cases. 


We Solicit your Business 
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(onvention of American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association 


Repert of W. D. Adams, Secretary: 
Treasurer. 


I must confess to considerable 
embarrassment in undertaking to 
convey to you in. the brief space of 
a written report a summary of the 
activities of your association during 
the. past year. These activities 
have been so varied, covermg such 
a wide range of service and dealing 
with so many problems that any 
discussion of them here must needs 
be very limited. The only way in 
which an adequate idea could be 
had of these activities would be for 
each of you to visit. the general 
offices of our association and. see 
there the vast amount of work dis- 
posed of, carrespondence handled, 
Statistics furnished and information 
supplied that has been distributed 
almost daily to the members of our 
association and the industry gener- 
ally. The practical worth of this 
service is evidenced. by the many 
cordial letters of appreciation Fre- 
ceived. These letters have eome 
not only from member mills but 
from other associations, especially 
our affiliated State bodies, who, | 
am gratified to say, are looking 
more and more to our national or- 
ganization for aid and counsel in the 
handling of their own individual 
problems, This assistance has been 
gladivy and generously given, in rea- 
son and out, and | am. confident 
that one of the principal reasons 
why our association is growing in 
the estimation of the industry is due 
to this co-operation so willingly ac- 
corded, It has been the pleasure of 
your secretary during the past year, 
as heretofore, to work in. elosest 
touch with officials of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Associations of North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas 
and Kentucky in the handling of 
special legislative matters touching 
their own particular needs. Indeed 
so close has been this co-operation 
thal the week seldom passed but 
that some request was received 
from one or more of them. This, 
gentlemen, it is well to bear in mind 
is in. keeping with the spirit and 
purpose of our association, namely, 
fo serve as a clearing house for the 
industry whereby accurate and up- 
to-date information might al- 
ways available and to provide an 
efficient vehicle whereby the indus- 
try might express itself on all prob- 
lems arising. 


In this connection, may I add in 
passing that your secretary has 
noted with increasing appreciation 
the fact that as the work of our 
association has broadened, represen- 
tative manufacturers in the various 
sections are coming closer and clos- 
er together in fhe line of ¢o-opera- 
live effort, not only in dealing with 
general problems but also with ref- 
erence to the more intimate details 
in the conduct of their own enter- 
prises. This achievement, which I 
am frank to say I believe has been 
due in part to the work of our as- 
sociation, is the more remarkable by 
reason of the multiplicity of mills 
and the wide scope of territory over 


which they are distributed, stretch- 
ing from Pennsylvania on the North 
to Mexico on the South and from 
the Atlantic on the East to the ‘Mis- 
sissippi and beyond on the West. 
Indeed one of the gratifying signs 
of the times, in my judgment, is 
this growing recognition of a gen- 
eral community of interest in the 
industry—something that has here- 
tofore not always been the case. 

But while great assistance has 
heen rendered the several State As- 
sociations, the individual members 
of our own organization have nol 
by any means been neglected. Your 
office has sought to keep them thor- 
oughly posted at all times on im- 
portant developmets affecting their 
welfare. Many circulars have been 
issued from our office, which I trust, 
have been of great. assistance to 
them. These related to vital mat- 
ters, such as for instanee, changes 
in Federal tax regulations, partic- 
ularly Memorandum 106 regarding 
depreciation in pre-war years; the 
new rulings relative to carrying for- 
ward losses incurred in 19214 to 1922 
and 1923, reserve for bad debts, ete. 
The letters issued fat the instance 
of our traffic and other committees 
have been exceedingly valuable. In 
brief, we have sought that nothing 
arising or likely to arise that might 
affect the successful operation ot 
our plants but that our members 
have been advised in ample time to 
avail themselves of any new devel- 
opments. | | 

As a further evidence of the vary- 
ing activilies of your association 
and ifs wide scope of service, per- 
mit me to direct your attention for 
a moment to a new work under. 
taken during the year, the object 
and purpose of which was to pre- 
sent the true facts regarding cer- 
tain distinctive features fundamen- 
tally affecting our Southern devel- 
opment, about which the public has 
been largely uninformed, I have 
not the time nor the inclination to 
enter into any detailed discussion of 
them here, for they are all perfectly 
familiar to you. It is enough to say 
that your Association, feeling that 
the good of the industry called for 
a proper presentation, undertook 
the task and I believe carried it 
through in a highly successful man- 
ner. A number of letters and state- 
ments were prepared by your sec- 
retary, which after careful review 
and approval by your board, were 
published throughout the country. 
These statements evoked wide com- 
ment iby reason. of the fact thal 
they carried authoritative informa- 
tion on vital issues in which the 
country was deeply interested, Your 
Officers feel that a real service was 
rendered the industry by your as- 
sociation in this matter—a service 
furthermore that no individual -or 
corporation could hardly have ae- 
complished, 


But I must hurry on. Our va- 
rious committees have been espe- 
cially active during the past year. 
First, | beg to direct your attention 
to the work of our Tariff and Legis- 
lative Committee. Mr. Stuart W. 

‘Continued on Page 34). 
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“How Does Smith Get the Business?” 


Smith is a sales representative for a manufacturty of 


colored goods. Do you know Smith? We imagine you do, 
elthough Smith isn't his real name, 


As a matter of fact, Smith is a composite person. 


On one occasion when you see him he may be a short, 
fat man, the next time a tall, thin man. But although 
Smith varies in physical appearance, you can always iden- 
tify him in other ways. He always looks as if he was 
going somewhere. He always IS. going somewhere. He 
seems to know what he is going to say to a buyer and to 
be confident of the result. And when he leaves the buyer 
he always seems to have an order or the assurance of one. 
In fact, this happens so frequently that other salesmen 
look at Smith as he takes leave, and say: 

“How Does Smith Get the Business?”’ 


How DOES Smith get the business? Undoubtedly, 
Smith's personality helps him considerably, but aside from 


that Smith invariably uses as a part of his selling talk, one | 


brief sentence which always seems to make an impres- 
sion and to establish a common point of interest between 
himself and the converter. 


“We use Franklin Dyed Yarn,” says Smith, and imme- 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


Philadelphia—Greenville, S$. C.—Manchester, Eng. 
Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 


JOB DYE HOUSES IN ALL FOUR CITIES 


diately the converter's wall of reserve begins to crumble: 
he reaches for his own color card to point out to Smith 
the Franklin colors which he is planning to use in his new 
pattern. 


The converter has learned by experience that the unusual 
briliancy and solidity of Franklin colors greatly increase 
the saleability of his goods; also that their extreme pene- 
tration and fastness assure continued satisfaction on the 
part of the customer. That is«why he likes to do business 
with mills that use Franklin Dyed Yarn and that is why 
in many cases he specifies that nothing BUT Franklin 
Dyed Yarn shall be used. 

Upon request we will be glad to advise you what con- 
verters specify Franklin colors. 

Are your sales representatives Smiths, or are they the 
fellows who are wondering how the Smiths get the busi- 
ness? 

Why not make them Smiths by sending your next order 
for dyeing to us? Send the yarn in to us on cones, pack- 
ages or parallel tubes and we will dye it and return it to 
you on parallel tubes all ready for the V creel. 

Our color card and prices wil give you all the informa- 
tion you need. They will be sent to you on request, 
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Save Your Cotton 


The picker room is the foundation of the mill and if cotton is not started right here 
it cannot be rectified in other departments. 25% of low breaking strength is caused 
in this department; 10% of all the fly waste and sweeping throughout the mill is caused 
in the picker room; 25% of specks in the yarn and cloth is caused from broken leaf 


and motes at the pickers. 


This device increases | No Cotton Wasted 


in Picker Room 


cleaning in the picker 


No Broken Motes 


Less Work for 
the Cards 


room, regardless of 
what you are now 


equipped with. 
Eliminates Specks 


Reduces Fly and 
Sweeping 


More Motes Extracted 


Cleaner Laps for Cards 


This Device Will Pay For Itself ie Less Than One Year 
in Any Mill : 


Over 200 Sets Installed This Year 


Try them in your mill and be convinced. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 


THE BROWN-ST. ONGE COMPANY 


Mfers. and Selling Agents Patented Cotton Mill Specialties Machine Specialties. Patented 
Friction Hub for Pickers PROVIDENCE, R.I. Economy Starter for Pickers 
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Would Combine All Knit Goods 
Associations. 


At the meeting in Philadelphia of 
the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, J. 
H. Zens, newly elected president, an- 
nounced plans looking to the organ- 
ization of a national body to repre- 
sent all branches of the knit goods 
industry. Mr. Zens believes that the 
consolidation of all of the present 
associations would make for an in- 
erease in the value of such a body 
to the industry as a whole and that 
the various activities of present as- 
sociations could be much better car- 
ried out by one body instead of the 
several now in existence. 

The attendance at the convention 
was unusually large and the meet- 
ing proved one of the best the as- 
sociation has ever held. The Knit- 
ting Arts exhibition, which was con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
association, proved the most suc- 
cessful event of its kind that the 
knitting trades have ever staged. 
Detailed descriptions of the various 
exhibits were carried in a previous 
issue. The report of the committee 
on uniform labeling was one of the 
most: interesting features of the 
meeting, the recommendations be- 
ing especially significant in view of 
the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in the matter of the Win- 
stead Hosiery Company. 

One of the recommendations of 
the committee that is of especial! 
interest is the definition of the word 
“merino,” The committee recom- 
mended that where the word “me- 
rino” is used that it should be fol- 
lowed by the words. “wool and col- 
ton” or “cotton and: wool,” the ma- 
terial of the greater weight or vol- 
ume in the mixture to be the first 
named. It. is also recommended that 
a statement of the percentages . of 
the respective materials, while not! 
actually required, should be eneour- 
aged wherever its application is 
practical from a production stand- 
point. 

4. The word “lisle,” when. used, 
should be applied only in econnec- 


tion with two or more ply twisted. 


cotton. If the yarn thus twisted is 
mercerized, then the term “merecer- 
ized lisle”’’ might be used, or any 
other terms which properdy describe 
the lisle used, but the word “lisle’ 
should not be used in connection 
with cotton yarn that is not ply 
twisted, i. e., single thread. Two or 
more threads of cotton yarn not 
{twisted are not lisle yarns, and as 
the twisted yarn commands a very 
much higher price than the same 
number of strands not twisted, if 
would be unfair to permit the des- 
ignation “lisle” to be used in ¢on- 
nection with yarn that is_ not 
wisted. 

2. The word “silk” or the words 
“nure thread silk” in combination, 
or other similar words used in econ- 
nection with silk, should be applied 
only where actual silk of the silk 
cocoon is used without any ofher 
yarn. Where cotton or other ma- 
terial not silk is used in the top, 


Knit Goods Section 


toe, heel or reinfrocement, qualify- 
ing words to that effect should be 
used in the labels and advertising. 

3. Where silk is used on the sur- 
face and backed with another fibre, 
such as cotton, étc., it should be 
labeled “silk plated,” leaving it to 
the discretion of the manufacturer 
to state the other fiber on which the 
silk is plated. 

4, Where spun silk is used, sub- 


ject to the foregoing qualification as 


to the composition of the garment, 
it should be-labeled “spun silk.” 

5. Where weighted silk is used the 
words “weighted silk” should be ap- 
plied. 

6. Where artificial silk is used, 
the words “artificial silk” are to be 
applied, and abbreviations of the 
words “artificial” such as “art.,” 
should be avoided. 

The use of the words “silk 
liste” should’ be discontinued, be- 
cause in point of fact there is no 
such yarn. 

8. Where pure worsted or wool 
yarn is used in the 
should be- labeled 
“wool,” 

9. Where pure worsted or woo! 
yarn is used to plate over a differ- 
ent yarn, the stocking should be la- 
beled “worsted plater”’ or “wol 
plated.” 

10. Where worsted or wool. yarn 
is twisted with a different yarn, i! 
should be labeled to indicate the 
component yarns. 

1. Where yarns are used which 
are based on a mixture of wool and 
cotton in varying proportions, which 
have commonly bee D designat ted 
“merino,” the word “merino” might 
be used, but should be followed by 
the words “wool and 
“cotton and wool,” the material of 
the greater weight or volume in the 
mixture to be first named. <A state- 
ment of the percentages of the re- 
spective materials, while not act- 
ually required, should be encour- 
aged wherever its application is 
practical from a production stand- 
point. 

The plan of labeling hereinbe- 
fore expressed shall apply to all 
printed matter on labels, boxes, as 
well as all means and methods of 
advertising. 

“The foregoing appears to be the 
consensus of opinion of a majority 
of our committee as the chairman 
gathers from the rather voluminous 
correspondence which was conduct- 
ed between the chairman and. the 
various members of the committee 
in the course of promulgating these 
rules. The chairman has endeavor- 
ed to harmonize the views on va- 
rious points expressed by the sev- 
eral members of the committee, and 
believes he has sueceeded, with the 
exception that Mr. Jos. Rambo is of 
the opinion that actual percentages 
in connection with woolen materials 
should be stated. 

“The primary and fundamental 
objection to this suggestion seems 
to be that to state percentages 
would soon lead a 
who produces a number of styles. 
each having a varying proportion, 


“worsted” or 


stocking, 


cotton” .or. 


manufacturer 


BRINTON RIBBERS 


possess all modern improve- 
ments, including selvage welt, 
French welt, double knee, 
dogless and stripping attach- 
ments, with automatic stop 
motions. 


Built in all sizes, for all class- 
es of rib work. 


Wealso build hosiery knitters 
and Body machines for un- 
derwear and various other 
circular machines forall kinds 
of knitted articles. 


Samples and Prices on Request 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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Chauncey A. Williams 


Everything In 
Latch Needles 


Factory and Main Office: MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Philadelphia Office—40 South 7th Street 


Makers of “CAW’’ Brand Needles 


John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 


Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
loopers into the . 
two - thread | 
loopers. 
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into serious difficulties, and too 
readily would subject him to a 
change of actual misrepresentation. 
On the other hand, it is believed 
that where the component ingredi- 
ents used in the manufacture of the 
stocking are named, the purchasing 
public is put on notice, and if the 
percentages are then misstated, the 
blame will not attach to the manu- 
facturer, but to the one who act- 
ally makes the misrepresentation in 
the sale of the garment to the per- 
son who is deceived and thus put 
the blame where it belongs. Mr. 
Rambo’s suggestion is entirely with- 
in the spirit which actuated the for- 
mation of the foregoing rules and 
in principle there can be no legiti- 
mate objection, but as a practical 
proposition it is fhought that at this 
time we should go no further than 
to require the naming of the in- 
gredients having the larger weigh! 
or volume at the- beginning of the 
deseription. 


Knit Goods Reports Increase. 


Washington—The March exports 
of cotton hosiery exceeded 375,000 
dozen pairs, a total considerably 
more than double the shipments of 
the same month a year ago, and 
more than 50 per cent greater than 
those of January or February this 
year, according to the textile di- 
vision of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The value of 
the March hosiery. exports was in 
excess of $816,000 by far the largest 
monthly value for more than a year. 

The principal markets to which 
these goods have recently been sen! 
are Argentine, United Kingdom and 
Canada. The Australian market 
which: has been very large in the 
past seems to have curtailed pur- 
chases in the past. the value of eot- 
ton hosiery exports to this country 
in 1920 having been $3,539.562. in 
eomparison 334,367 for 14921 and 
but $38,977 for the first quarter of 
this vear. 

Although not apparent in the ex- 
port figures, large manufacturers 
and exporters report that thev have 
recently been receiving large orders 
ler corron nosiery from several of 
the world’s chief consuming coun- 
tries, namely, Belgium, Franee, 
Great Britain, Netherlands and Mex- 
ico. 

Knit underwear exports in 19214 
were valued at $3,600,000, a substan- 
lial decrease from the previous 1920 
annual total of $14,000,000, However, 
February and March shipments of 
this vear have exeeeded those of the 
corresponding months a yvear ago in 
value by nearly 100 per cent, the 
March totals alone approximating 
300 per cent of the March shipments 
last vear. Despite this reeent ten- 
dency’ to increase, the total value of 
knit underwear exports for the nine 
months ending March, 1922, were 
slightly under $3,000,000 in value, 
while those of the corresponding 
period a year ago approximated 
nearly 38,000,000, 

In the shrinkage of United States 
exports of cotton knit goods from a 
total value of $54,500,000 in the peak 
year 1920 to $10,250,000 in 1924, it is 
apparent that this export trade is 
now readjusted on a basis of ecom- 
plete liquidation. Ordinarily, some- 
whal over two-thirds of this trade 
is in hosiery exported to a great 
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number of markets throughout the 
Kingdom, France, Argentine, Cuba 
and Australia have been the lead- 
ers, 

imports Also Increase. 

A marked expansion in the im- 
ports of knit goods, particularly 
stockings, has been anticipated due 
to the large pre-war hosiery im- 
ports from Germany. Other for- 
eign sources Of hosiery were prac- 
tieally negligible, In an average 
pre-war year about, 2,227,000 dozen 
pairs of stockings, hose and half 
hose entered the United States, val- 
ued’ at approximately $2,785,000, 
while the {total for the calendar 
vear 1921 was but 756,000 dozen pairs 
valued at $1,358,000, figures which 
fail to substantiate current market 
impressions that present day im- 
ports and of German hosiery are 
abnormally large. In the first quar- 
ter of this year, imports of cotton 
hosiery have amounted to 420,000 
dozen pairs, valued at $447,000, to- 
tals considerably larger than those 
a vear ago, yet still far below pre- 
war imports. 

Underwear Production in April, 

In April, 1922, reports were re- 
eeived by the Federal. Reserve 
Board, from 53 mills producing un- 
derwear, as compared with 54 in 
March and 61 in April, 1921. Actual 
production durimg the month show- 
eda decided falling off, the amount 
produced, by these 53 mills. being 
only 521,885. dozen, or 82.7 per cent 
of normal. During the preceding 
month 54 mills reported production 
amounting to 756,249 dozen, or 92.9 
per cent of normal. The production 
of 61 mills a year ago, however, was 
only 401,938. dozen, or 49.6 per cent 
of normal. The figures for summer 
underwear production were more 
nearly normal than those for win- 
ter underwear, the former amount- 
ing to 246,124 dozen, or 92.6 per cent 


of normal, while the latter stood - 
al 275,761 dozen, or 75.4 per cent of. 


normal, 

Comparative reports reeeived 
from 35 mills also show. a loss in 
production since last month, de- 
creasing from 602,116 dozen in 
March to 483,963. dozen in ~ April. 
There was a similar falling off in 
both unfilled orders and new orders 
during the month, the former de- 
clining from 
March to 1,142,481. dozen in April, a 
loss of 12.4 per cent, and the latter 
from 373,047 dozen in March to 
270,153 dozen in April, a deerease of 
27.6 per cent. Shipments amounted 
Lo 350,990 dozen, as compared with 
497,826 dozen in March, a falling off 
of 29.5 per cent. Cancellations rose 
from 8,685 dozen in.March to 15,029 
dozen in April, an inerease of 73 
per cent. 

Thirty-nine mills whieh reported 
an actual production of 493,715 doz- 
en in April have unfilled orders on 
hand on May, amounting to 4,072,637 
dozen, the balance of orders having 
declined 8,4 per cent since April 1. 
The normal production of these 39 
mills is 601,082 dezen. New orders 
amounted to 274,612 dozen, or 45.7 
per cent of normal production, 
while shipments were 357,605. dozen, 
or 99.5 per cent of normal produc- 
tion. Cancellations amounted to 45,- 
239 dozen, or 25 per cent of norma! 
production. 


1,304,203 dozen in 
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BANNER 


FULL AUTOMATIC 


MACHINES 


Speed Production — 
Simplicity Quality 
All All 
Sizes | (Guages 


We are now prepared to make prompt deliveries on 
two new modles, the Banner Spring Beard Needle and 
the Banner Split- Foot machines, built in sizes 3 1- 2 
3 1-2” and 3 3-4”, either 48 or 54 guage. 


HEMPHILL COMPAN 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE | CHATTANOOGA OFFICE 


Colonial Trust Bldg. James Building 
Rooms 208-9-10 Rooms 912-13 
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“AMERICAN 


MILL 
VILLAGE 
LAUNDRY 


Illustration shows the ironing room of a char- 


Mill 
American 


acteristic 
The 


Laundry 
Machinery 


Village 
Laundry 


installed 
Company. 


by 


Where you find the best mill condi- 
tions, you will find the most depend- 
able mill workers—greater produc- 


tion, greater profits, Americ: 


an Mill 


Village Laundries in 51 mills bear this 


out. Write us for details. 


The American Laundry 
Machinery Company 


Specialty Dept. N 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Canadian Office, 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Company, Ltd., 


47-79 Sterling Road, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Representatives in Great. Britain, 


American Laundry Machinery Company, Ltd., 


36-38 Victoria Street, 


London, S. W. 1., England. 


Send the Coupon for 


full information 
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Moving Pictures of Textile Processes 


A very novel and interesting mov- 
ing picture film was shown during 
the meeting of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association at Wash- 
ington last week by the Parks-Cra- 
mer Company. The film in question 
was not an ordinary industrial film 
showing manufacturing processes, 
but was more of a slow motion film 
with slow motion scenes predomi- 
nating and close-ups of ‘various 


technical operations in the art of 
manufacturing eotton, beginning 


with the carding process and pro- 
ceeding through the various .depart- 
ments of the mills. 

Just how moisture or the lack of 
it makes cotton act was strikingly 
shown by the film. The motion pic- 


ditions of moisture. The other is 
not. 

Another interesting section show- 
ed the draft and calendar rolls of a 
drawing frame. Magnified and. un- 
der “slow motion” the difference in 
selvage, thickness and tension of 
the web was clearly shown. | 

Some of the pictures are mill in- 
teriors. Those which show the con- 
trasts were taken in the textile lab- 
oratory of one of the leading educa- 
tional institutions of the country. 
The machinery was standard indus- 
trial machinery. It was operated by 
an expert mill operative. 

The Parks-Cramer Company 
makes this comment relative to con- 
ditions under which the film was 


Under Dry Conditions Static Electri city Causes Web to Float Up Over 


Doffe 
ture has made it possible to sée 
what we could heretofore only 
guess—particularly on high speed 
operations. 


Some of the operations shown ap- 
peared slow. This was not accom-« 
plished by slowing down the ma- 
chinery—but by means of the “slow 
motion” camera, 


r Comb, 


made: | 

“We were obliged to depend upon 
nature for bad conditions as~- she 
furnished them on dry, windy 


spring days, but the favorable con- 
ditions were artificial—produced by 
regulated humidity, commercially 
available to any mill. 
“We used good Georgia cotton 


Under Moist Conditions Web Falls Into Pan. 


The contrasts appear in rapid suce- 
cession, but the taking of these 
contrasting pictures was weeks or 
sometimes months apart. Without 
the motion picture the contrasts 
would be hard to distinguish, harder 
to record, difficult to remember, and 
{his unimpressive, 

An interesting “slow motion” sec- 
tion of the film showed a double ex- 
posure of two separate strands of 
yarn, One is spun under right con- 


with 1-inch and 41 4-46-inch staple, 
bought in the finished lap from a 
neighboring mill. We organized 
our machinery to spin No. 17s un- 
combed warp yarn from double rov- 
ing with two processes of drawing 
and three of roving. 

Drafts, twists and tension were at 
all times subject to the eye of an 
expert and changed to make the 
machines do their best even under 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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(Abstract of remarks of J. H, Kirk- 
land, Chancellor’ of Vane erbilt 
University, at the annual dinne: 
of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, Washington, D 
C., May 26, 1922.) 

The word “culture” is often on 


our lips but like the similar word 
“civilization” isnot easy to define. 
As I use these words tonight “cul- 
ture” indicates a process of growth, 
while “civilization” is the result of 
that process. A recent writer has 
published a book dealing with the 
various tests for measuring civiliza- 
tion. Liebig, the chemist, contended 
that civilization might be measured 


by the amount of soap used. College 


men would measure it 
sence of illiteracy 
sality of education. 
gist measures civilization by the 
character and exfent of crime, and 
the sociologist by the prevalence of 
suicide. 

The agencies working through 
centures to imerease culture are 
many and varied. They are mate- 
rial and intellectual and_= spiritual. 
Amid all of them the primary origi- 
nal movinp force has been the ne- 
cessity of physical labor. The firs! 
eulture was not of the land but ot 
the hand. Man began to move up- 
ward from a savage state when he 
first learned to work with his hands 
After a long period he began to use 
tools, and by such tools we mark 
out periods of culture ealling them 
the stone age, the age of bronze, or 
iron, and now of steam and elec- 
tricity. 

The thesis which I desire to sup- 
port in my remarks this evening is 
that industry absorbs all the various 
processes of human progress and 
reflects the sum total of culture. It 
transforms the physical into the in- 
tellectual, the individual into the so- 
cial, the crude into the artistic, the 
material into the spiritual. It is a 
narrow view of education that con- 
fines it to the schools and eolleges. 
Industry and commercial life are a 
great university. In this fleld there 
are classes and taskmasters. He 
who masters his subjects succeeds, 
and he who fails goes foot. The 
production of wealth is today fun- 
damentally an intellectual proposi- 
tion. The work of the world is nol 
done by manual labor, but through 


by the ab- 
and the univer- 
The criminolo- 


machinery we are using every day 
the labor of five hundred million 
men. Harvests perish where they 
must be gathered by hand. The 
weakness of cotton culture is that 
we have not yet perfected a me- 
chanical cotton picker. If hana ta- 
hor had to be carried beyond =the 


picking of cotton there would be no 


need of a crop of twelve million 
bales. | 
Mr. Atkinson has caleulated that 


a year’s work of one man in an im- 
proved cotton mill will supply the 
annual needs of one thousand fully 
clothed Chinese. The product of 
one man’s labor working under the 
most favorable conditions will now 
produce in one year more than five 
thousand bushels of wheat. One 
man’s labor will convert this into 
one thousand barrels of flour. The 
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U. S. OIL & SUPPLY CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE & WORKS, 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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first looms were operatee by two 
men and a boy. Now in simple 
weaving one man operates twenty 


looms. In manufacturing screws 
four machines were required and 
four operators; now one machine 
does the work, and one man cares 
for ten machines at once. 


When we go back of the great i in- 
dustrial plant we come to a patient 
worker in some quiet laboratory, 
and he is generally a university 
man. The connection between in- 
tellectual and industrial life is viv- 
idly shown in the development of 
medern chemical swmaustry, The 
chemist has his office in every fac- 
tory, In every mine, on every farm, 
and all his achievements. have been 
made possible through the work 
done university’ laboratories. 
Similar illustrations might be taken 
from every form of scientific study. 
Mareoni is a product of the finest 
university training, but his work is 
based on that. of many others who 
came. before him. Among scien- 
tists no man in the past hundred 
years ranks higher than Pasteur. 
He taught the wine growers of 
France to save their products by 
partial boiling, and in this way he 
has taught the world how to ren- 
der its milk supply safe. When the 
silk trade of France was about to 


be lost through the destruction of .: 


the silk worm by an unknown dis- 
ease, it was to Pasteur that the 
problem was brought and he solved 
it. The world is waiting today for 
some modern Pasteur to free the 
cotton field of the boll weevil. What 
has been said is perhaps sufficient 
to suggest to my hearers many ad- 
ditional lines of proof for my first 
contention which is that the indus- 
trial and intellectual life meet in 
one great synthesis and work as one 
combined force. 

My second observation is that a 
large part of our organized political 
and social life is now taken over by 
industry. Government has ceased 
to be primarily a police force. The 
modern industrial revolution has 
brought government into the eco- 
nomic field, and one of the most 
perplexing questions in modern po- 
litieal science is how far the state 
ought to go in this direction. The 
hard questions of today deal with 
capital and labor, with taxes and 
finance, with industry in every 
form. Modern wars are based on 
economic conflicts. In oraen days 
wars were fought for religion, or 
for strengthening reigning dynsas- 
ties and for gratifying the ambition 
of rulers. A modern war growing 
oul of strictly religious convictions 


draw 


is 


is unthinkable, 
ceivable that a 
be brought 


but it is easily con- 
modern war might 
about through economic 
struggles. Bismarck cared nothing 
for a navy and had no plans for col- 
onies, but the last Kaiser demanded 
a place in the sun anc was ready to 
fight for it. : 

My third observation brings us 
into a different field. Through all 
ihe ages a !ove of the beautiful has 
been a potent means of culture, 
This love of the beautiful is a pri- 


mary instinct. Phe savage orna- 
ments his person with beads and 


feathers, and the civilization of a 
ereal nation is shown in the Parthe- 
non and in the statues of Phihias 
and Praxitolos. Industrial life has 
utilized this artistic sense. It has 
appropriated the finest of human 
emotions and united them with the 
rough demands of daily life. This is 
not a new trick of industry or a re- 
cent idea. The rich colorings in the 


houses of Pompeii have not lost 
their beauty in two thousand years. 


The great artists of the Middle 
turned aside from their 
models for tapestries that still 
remain as treasures of art when 
they have long passed their life of 
service. .My whole contention may 
be summed up in one sentence, and 
that is, that beauty is not only a 
passion of the soul but an economic 
resource. America needs to learn 
this lesson and to practice it. We 
have an abundance of raw material, 
cotton, iron, wood, brass and leather. 
We have been shipping this raw 
material to Europe and have re- 
ceived it back a finished product, 
ornamented with beautiful ideas, 
and paid for this beauty ten times 
its original cost. 

My last observation is that indus- 
try has absorbed and is today ab- 
sorbing the inspiration and lessons 
of moral and spiritual culture. Civ- 
ilization ascending is marked by al- 
ters and temples, by codes of justice 
and deeds of kindness, by works of 
charity and care for the weak. The 
same ethical principles characterize 
modern industry. It is a common- 
place of the market that honesty is 
the best policy. It has been proved 
in a hundred great industrial plants 
that the Golden Rule is good busi- 
ness. The Great Teacher says that 
antagonisms are wrong. Industry 
adds that antagonisms are folly and 
do not pay, The square deal is more 
respected and observed in industrial 
life than in social life. The impress 
of a firm’s name on a 
article a signature on a bond, 
promise to pay in _ service. The 
stock exchange of New York may be 
open to some criticisms, but if is a 
shining example in commercial life 
of the sacredness of obligations and 
the integrity of promises. 

Concluding these various observa- 
tions it is perhaps worth while to 
add this thought, that the rehabili- 
tation of the world after the terri- 
ble experiences of the great war 
will come most easily along lines of 
industrial improvement... The prob- 
lems now before the world are po- 
litical but mainly economic. rndus- 
trial plants have remained idle while 
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SEPARK, Sec’ y and Treas. 
J. L. GRAY, V. P. and Gen. Mgr. Mfg. 


; Gastonia, N. C. 
Mills at N. C. 


Gray Mfg. Company 
Flint Mfg. Company 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 


We Spin 


Cotton 
Yarns 


for Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting in all 
twists on cones, skeins, 
tubes and warps: 


36s to 80s Single and Ply 


Combed Peeler-Right 
Twist 


36s to 50s Single and Ply 


Double Carded: Peeler- 
Right or Reverse 
Twist 


20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply 
Combed Peeler- Reverse 
Twist 


Gray-Separk Yarns 


Your order, if placed with 
us, will be executed with 
a yarn of unvarying high 
quality, the worthof which 
will show on your pro- 


duction records. 


General Sales Offices 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


(At 26th Street) 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Mgr. 


Teiepnones—Madison Square 7666, 7667, 7668, 7669 


BOSTON 


Branch Offices 
PHILADELPHIA 


GASTONIA 


CHICAGO 


Committee Reports at American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Conven- 
tion. 


Report on National Council of Amer- 
ican Cot‘on Manufacturers. 


(By Stuart W. Cramer, 
Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

With reference to the National 
Council of American Cotton Manu- 
facturers, I beg to report as follows; 

The principal activity of the 
eouncil during the past year has 
been the tariff: it has funetioned 
through the Consolidated ‘Tariff 
Committee, composed as you prob- 
ably know of representatives from 
the. National Council, from the 
Ameriean Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, from the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, 
from the Arkwright Club and the 
Cotton Merchants Association of 
New York. A separate report will 
be made on the tariff as chairman 
of your Legislative Committee. 

Another important work. of 
National Council has been that of 
Mr. John Lawrence’s Committee on 
Foreign Trade. That is destined to 
become a valuable agency of co-op- 
eration between the cotton textile 
industry and the Government bu- 
reaus of the Department of Com- 
merce that have charge of exports 
and trade statistical data. Mr. Law- 
rence is peculiarly qualified to work 
out this problem and is giving it his 
very close attention. ‘Another year 
should show material results. 

A committee from the National 
Council attended the World Cotton 
Conference in England and at the 
same time again discussed with the 
leaders of the International Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners the 
subject of American representation. 
It reported adversely just as a simi- 
lar body from your association did 
several years ago, The matter was 
not finally disposed of, however, and 
there is still a possibility of work- 
ing out some kind of a limited eo- 
operation with them through some 
other agency than the National 
Council, such as. representation 
through some separate and possibly 
special body organized for that pur- 
pose. 

One imteresting action of the 
council was the offering through the 


Secretary of Agriculture of a prize . 


of $1,000.00 to the person who. does 
the best work during the coming 
season towards the eradication of 
the boll. weevil. 

The joint action of the National 
Council and its two constituent as- 
sociations with the Arkwright Club 
and the Cotton Merchants Associa- 
tion through the Consolidated Tar- 
iff Committee brought out. clearly 
the desirability and need for amend- 
ing our National Council represen- 
tation so as to give it the additional 
power and authority to take such 
action whenever problems arise re- 
quiring a more complete represen- 
tation of the cotton textile industry 
than. now exists to handle certain 
matters of national importance and 
scope; also, to provide for the 
prompt handling of such matters of 
nalional importance and scope as if 
seems desirable should be done by 
our own association individually. 
The amendment to accomplish these 
results suggested in President Ty- 
son's address have had the careful 
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consideration and unanimous adop- 
(ion by your Board of Governors 
and will be submitted for your ac- 
tion in executive session. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


Report of Committee on Legislation. 


(Stuart W. Cramer, Chairman) 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 

Convention: 

In addition to the several routine 
matters coming before this commil- 
lee, federal taxes and the tariff are 
still those of compelling importance. 

But little need be said regarding 
laxes, however, except to remind 
vou of the many points covered by 
Dr. T. S. Adams, of the Treasury 
Department, who addressed you at 
our last convention; and to say that 
a great deal of time and attention 
has been devoted to following up 
those points and certain rulings 
made since by the Commissioner of 
Infernal evenue in all of which so 
many of you have such vital in- 
terest. Secretary Mellon and CGom- 
missioner Blair have taken lon 
steps during the past year towards 
disposing of many of the problems 
that have congésted the incume tax 
service and worried so many tas 
payers. 

As I stated im my report on the 
National Council, tariff legislation is 
still pending; this association is 
represented in a Consolidated Tariff 
Committee of which Mr. Arthur H. 
Lowe, of Fitchburg .Mass., is chair- 
man, both through its membership 
in the National Couneil and directly 
by individual participation of the 
association itself. Since our las! 
convention, the Senate Finanee Com- 
mittee held hearings at which Hon. 
Henry fF. Lippitt, former United. 
States Senator from. Rhode Island, 
spoke for the eotton cloth section 
and the undersigned spoke for cot- 
ton yarns. Mr. Lippitt is a practical 
mill man and one of thé best in- 
formed cotton. manufacturers in the 
United States. He made a deep im 
pression on the members of the 
senate Finance ‘Co:;nmittee. There 
could not have been a stronger: 
presentation of the technicalities of 
the complicated and intricate prob- 
lems involved in the eloth schedule. 

It is not worth while to speculate 
or conjecture upon the tariff bill as 
fo when it will be finally passed. 
for the House and Senate bills are 
fundamentally quite different and a 
long period of conference is prob- 
able even after the Senate bill is 
passed. It is sufficient only to say 
that unflagging attention has been 
required for the past year, and ‘will 
be required for months to come. 

I do wish,-however, to express my 
hearty appreciation of the. intellti- 
gent and loyal assistanee of our séc- 
retary, Mr. Adams: in faet, without 
if no individual member of our asso- 
ciation could. have done the work 
necessary fo carry out your instruc- 
tions and follow up the tariff situa- 
tion for such a long time—for. when 
finally enacted the tariff bill. will 
have been pending between one and 
two.years. The many varied inter- 
ests represented make the problem 
exasperatingly difficult: but, the ne- 
cessity is recognized by all for a 
tariff bill that will adequately pro- 
lect the cotton industry durmg the 
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coming period of world reconstrue- 
tion with its certain and desperate 
industrial and commercial problems. 
Report of Committee on Education. 

Your Committee on Textile Edu- 
cation begs leave to submit the fol- 
lowing report. At the outset permit 
me to state that while your com- 
mittee as a committee has not been 
particularly active during the past 
year and therefore ean hardly point 
fo any outstanding achievements as 
the result of its work, we hope 
much good has been accomplished 
in urging on various mill executives 
the importance of more vocational 
classes, more and better night 
schools, better "Y. M. GC. A.’s, ete., the 
advantage of the special facilities 
offered by the State and Federal au- 
thorities through their vocational 
departments, the sending of prom- 
ising young men off to the textile 
schools for two vears’ courses in 
our leading schools, etc. 

Your committee has been gratified 


fo note the growing interest dis- 
played by mill exeeutives in gen- 


eral educational activities. In re- 
sponse to an inquiry recently sub- 
mitted, W. A. Shealy, supervisor of 
mill sehools in South Carolina, ad- 
vised me that in 1920-1924, one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine of the one hun- 
dred and eighty-five mills in the 
Stale, were paying a special school 
lax ranging from three to nineteen 
mills, to say nothing of school 
bonds. Further, that the mills in 
South Carolina had contributed con- 
siderably more than $1,000,000 that 
year for buildings, equipment, sala- 
ries, efe., over and above their reg- 
ular taxes—a highly interesting 
showing. And what has been. said 
of South Carolina is unquestionably 
true of North Carolina, possibly in 
an even larger degree. Georgia, Ala- 


bama and the other States can 
doubtless also submit gratifying 
records. All-of whieh demonstrates 
just how alive our manufacturers 


are on the vital subjeet of educa- 
tion. 

In order to secure accurate. and 
up-to-date information as to what 
representative mills in our associa- 
fion are doing, your committee re- 
cently addressed them a letter, with 
certain questions as to. vocational 
classes conducted, day and _ night 
schools held, number of students a! 
textile colleges, community activi- 
lies and all forms of welfare work 
generally. It was felt that sueh in- 
formation would erve as an index 
fo what had already been done and 
prove a guide to future activities. 
Replies were received from ninety- 
five mills as follows: 

Thirty mills reported from one to 
four classes in vocational training. 

Seventeen mills advised that they 


had 83 students off at school pur- 
suing special textile dis- 
tributed between the North CGaro- 
lina A. & E. College at Raleigh, 
Clemson in ‘South -Carolina ‘and 


Georgia Teel in Atlanta, with a few 
at Lowell, Mass.. and Philadelphia. 
Fourteen of these students, at Clem- 
son and Georgia Tech, were receiv- 
ing assistance from the mills. 

All 95 mills reported grammar 
school facilities, 47 being supported 
by taxation, 10 by the mill exelu- 
sively and 38 by -taxation and the 
mills jointly, Forty-three mills re- 
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ported high school departments in 
addition to the regular facilities. 
Forty-six mills reported night 
schools, 10 being supported by tax- 
ation, 17 by the mill exclusively and 
{9 by taxation and {he mills joimlly. 
Fifty-three mills reported com- 
munity workers, 38 community 
nurses, 24 Y. M. A. secretaries, 18 
garden demonstrators, four kinder- 


garten courses, one designing 
courses and one school for over- 


seers, 

While only 95 mills submitted re- 
ports, it is fair to assume that scores 
of others would have done so had 
they been given ample time. The 
facts contained in the above report 
are highly significant and interest- 
ing. 

Your committee further submit- 
ted an inquiry of the various textile 
schools as to the number of students 
pursuing special textile courses. The 


North Carolina A. & E. College re- 
ported 168 students, 113 of whom 
had come from mill villages and 


mill communities. Clemson in South 
Carolina reported 110 students, of 
which 33 eame from mill communi- 
ties. The Georgia School of Tech- 
nology reported 150 students, © &5 
from mill communities, 65 having 
had some mill experience. The Tex- 
tile Industrial Institute advised a 
gratifying enrollment of 231, all stu- 
dents working their way part time 
through school, 95 per cent havine 


come from mill villages and = mil! 
Lowns. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, your 
committee feels .that while. our 


members are showing gratifying and 
commendable zeal in making it. pos- 
sible for the young people in our 
mill communities to obtain splendid 
grammar school facilities, the time 
now has come when specialized 
work is highly essential. President 
Tyson yesterday touched upon the 
need of diversifying and improving 
the eharacter of. our Un- 
doubtedly this will follow, provided 


goods. 


we have sufficiently trained over- 
seers and bosses and that is jus! 
what I am emphasizing. More vo- 


cational classes, more night schools, 
more sehools for overseers, more 
classes in designing, more young 
men from the mills off at some good 
textile school qualifying himself for 
his life work—this is what we need. 
Respectfully submitted, 

7 Alex Long, Chairman. 

May 27, 1922. 

Report cof Traffic Committee. 

On behalf of vour traffic commil- 
tee [ beg to state that changes, pend- 
ing and proposed,:are just now un- 
der way on the part of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission = and 
southern roads, which, in the end, 
may revolutionize freight rates in 
(he South. 

On February 21st, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ordered = a 
general investigation into class rates, 
from, to and within Southern terri- 
fory, under Docket No. 13494: the 
investigation was ordered at the re- 
quest of carriers and certain ship- 
pers, who have become almost dis- 
couraged in their efforts to harmon- 
ize rates in this part of the country 
in accordance with the commission's 
Southeastern Fourth Section Order 
the carriers’ figures in every case 
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Meeting of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


The meeting of the American Cot- 
fon Manufacturers’ Association af 


Washington, D. C., last Friday and 


Saturday was “long’’ on speakers of 
high quality and “short” on “pep,” 
whereas it takes a proper mixture 
of both to make an enjoyable meet- 
ing, | 

The address of President L. D. 
Tyson was a very able document, in 
fact, one of the ablest addresses 
ever delivered before the Associa- 
tion. 

The address of Jas. A. Emery, 
counsel of the National Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, was also able and 
was heard with close attention at 
the morning session. 

The address of Thos. O. Marvin, 
chairman of the ‘Tariff Commission, 
and Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, at the afternoon ses- 
sion, had to compete with a baseball 
game including therein the prospec- 
tive appearance of Babe Ruth, and 
baseball won to the extent that 
merely a handful listened to the 
addresses of two able and distin- 
guished men. 

The banquet Friday night was a 
success from the point of. attend- 
ance and the food was fine, but 
those who listened to the speeches 
of Sir Auckland Geddes, the Eng- 
lish Ambassador, and Dr. J. H. Kirk- 
land, of Vanderbilt. University, felt 
like they were performing a duty 
rather than seeking entertainment. 

Sir Auckland Geddes is. undoubt- 
edly an able man but like all diplo- 
mats he was afraid to say anything, 
and he did so very efficiently. He 
did throw a scare into the cotton 
manufacturers by telling them that 
English spinners feared a cotton 
famine. 

Dr. Kirkland spoke for fully an 
hour on “Industry and Culture.” 
While it was an able address, it is 
a safe bet that no one can recall 
foday anything he said. 

When the few who remained to 
hear the addresses finally left the 


banquet hall them seemed to do so 
with a sigh of relief and there was 
not a one who could truthfully say 
that he had a good time. 

Manufacturers have many worries 
and troubles in their daily course of 
business and when they go to the 
annual meeting of their association 
they look forward to the banquet 
as a bright spot that will afford 
some amusement and some fun, and 
it is unfair to force them to sit for 
two hours while distinguished but 
heavy orators discourse upon the 
travail of Europe and such subjects 
as “Industry and Culture.” 

It is our idea that vaudeville ac- 
tors and professional entertainers 
should fill the banquet program and 
we know that ninety per cent of 
the members of the association 
would vote for that kind of a pro- 
gram and there would not be a con- 
tinual sneaking out as there was 
after the food program was finished 
last Friday night. 7 

We made this criticism one year 
ago but, as it seemed to fall upon 
(teaf ears, we feel more than justi- 
fied in emphasizing it here. 

Those who had charge of the pro- 
gram deserve great credit for se- 
curing such an able and distinguish- 
ed lot of speakers but that does not 
relieve them for criticism because 
of lack of variety. 

The business session on Saturday 
morning was devoted to reports of 
the various committees, including a 
very able set of resolutions present- 
ed by S$. F. Patterson. chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee. 

The election resulted as follows: 
President, C, E. Hutchison, Mt. Hol- 
ly, N. V.: Vice-President, W. E: Beat- 
tie, Greenville, S. €.: Chairman of 
Board of Governors, A. W. MeLel- 
lan, New Orleans, La.: Secretary and 
Treasurer, W. D. Adams, Charlotte, 
N. C.; new members Board of Gov- 
ernors, Bernard Cone, Greensboro, 
N. C.; M. L. Cannon, Kannapolis, N. 
C.; S. F. Patterson, Roanoke Rapids, 
N, C.; Geo. W. Sumner, Newberry, 
5S. €.; Wm. D. Anderson, Macon, 
Ga. 


Features of the Saturday morning 
session were the election of J. ©. 
Plonk, retired cotton manufacturer, 
as a life member of the association 
and the presentation of the presi- 
dent's medal to Gen. L. D. Tyson. 


Changed Public Sentiment. 


When the Keating-Owen Child La- 
bor Law was declared unconstitu- 
tional there was an avalanche of 
editorial denunciation of Southern 
cotton mills and most of the edi- 
torials showed an entire misunder- 
standing of our working conditions 
and our State laws. 

The editorials that have appeared 
since the recent decision have shown 
a remarkably different tone and 
there has been a surprising absence 
of the wild statements that were 
made when the first decision was 
rendered. 

We believe that the better under- 
standing of Southern mill conditions 
is due to a considerable extent to 
the two Health and Happiness Num- 
bers that were published and dis- 
tributed by the Southern ‘Textile 
Bulletin. 

Both numbers were profusely il- 
lustrated by views of Southern mills 
including Y. M. C. A. buildings, 
schools, welfare buildings, ete., with 
reading matter telling of such ac- 
tivities. 

The first Health and Happiness 
Number was sent to members of 
Congress and to prominent men and 
women throughout the country, 
while the second number was plac- 
ed in the public libraries in all 
cities of over 25,000 population. 

The short haired women and the 
reformers get a great deal of their 
information from public libraries 
and without doubt, our Health and 
Happiness Numbers have given 
thousands of them a different idea 
of Southern mills. | 

Now that women have entered the 
field of politics, it is important for 
them to know that Southern cotton 
mills are not as they have been 
painted by the agitators and edi- 
tions such as the two we_§ issued 
make a splendid impression. 


The understanding of Southern 


mill conditions as indications by re- 
eent newspaper editorials has been 
a surprise to us. 


Contest Articles Suspended Until 
dune 15th. 

On account of the fact that our 
issue of June tst will be filled with 
an account of the meeting of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and that of June 8th with 
the proceedings of the meeting of 
the Southern Textile Association, 
we are obliged to temporarily sus- 
pend the publication of the articles 
contributed to the contest on “If I 
Were Building a Mill,” but the eon- 
test, will be resumed and completed 
in our issue of June 15th, as there 
are only six more articles to be 
published. 

While at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion last week we were agreeably 
surprised to find that most of the 
mill presidents were following these 
in 
same. Many of them compliment 
the contest and asked for copies of 
the book when all of the articles 
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are printed in book form. 


A’ Good Suggestion, 


Milton Smith, of Greenville, 8. C., 
has made a suggestion relative to 
the next meeting of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
that we consider should be adopted. 

Mr. Smith suggests that a boat be 
chartered from Savannah to New 
York and that the meetings be _ held 
on the boat with.a banquet at some 
New York hotel after arrival there. 


The cost of the trip would be no - 


more than the round trip to New 
York or Philadelphia and during 
the two days spent upon the ocean 
there would be opportunity for fel- 
lowship and acquaintance such as 
can not be secured at an ordinary 
meeting. 

As there would be no opportunity 
to see Babe Ruth knock home runs, 
the meetings would be better at- 
tended. Of course, if the boat went 
out beyond the three-mile limit 
some of the members might start 
to knocking down high balls, but at 
any rate 
around. 

We are strong for. the boat trip. 

Elizabeth City Hosiery Co. 
Elizabeth City, N. G., 
May 22, 1922. 


David Clark, 
Charlotte, N. C: 
Dear Sir: 

We congratulate you and your 
attorneys in securing this decision. 
We believe that now the States 
should enact laws for the protection 
of children which will leave no 
ground for criticism on the part of 
right thinking men and women any- 
where. 

Yours very truly, 
Elizabeth City Hosiery Co., 
G. F. Seyfert, Sec.-Treas. 


Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of Georgia. 
Atlanta, Ga,, May 25, 1922. 
Mr. David Clark, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Dear Mr. Clark: 
I wish to take this oeeasion to 


express to you for our Association: 


our appreciation of your interest 
and activity in this fight and to con- 
gratulate you on the successful ter- 
mination. Not only the mills of the 
South, but other interests as well 
and all who believe in States’ 
rights, are under obligations to you 
in this case. 
With best wishes, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
P. EK. Glenn. 


Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 


Danville, Va., May 23, 1922. 
Mr. David Clark, 

Charlotte, N. 
Dear Mr. Clark: 

We heartily congratulate you 
upon the successful outeome of this 
case and feel that you have ren- 
dered a constructive service to the 
entire industry for which all of us 
feel grateful, and we beg to extend 
you. our sincere thanks. 

With all good wishes and kindest 
personal regards, 

Yours very truly, 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Inc., 
By H. R. Fitzgerald, 
President and Treasurer. 
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EK. E. Smith has resigned as night 
earder and spinner at the Ranlo 
Mills, Ranlo, N. C. 


J. L. Dudley is now overseer of 


spinning at the Swift Manufactur-. 


ing Company, Columbus, Ga. 


Walter Martin has become sec- 
ond hand in carding at the Berry- 
ton (Ga.) Mills. 


M. L. Rogers has succeeded C. T. 
King as superintendent of the Dill- 
ing Mill, Kings Mountain, N. C. - 


EK. A. Smith, Jr. has become su- 
perintendent of the Phenix Mills, 
Kings Mountain, N, | 


J. H. Honeyeutt has become su- 
perintendent o fthe City Cotton 
Mills, Newton, N. C. 


'M. W. McRae has resigned as sec- 
retary of the Raeford Cotton Mills, 
Raeford, N. ¢ 


H. R. Royster is now. superintend- 
ent of the Belmont Cotton Mills, 
Shelby, N. C. 


John Denson has become super- 
intendent of the Runnymede Mills, 
Tarboro, N. C. 


Wade Barnes has become super- 
intendent of the Runnymede Mills 
No. 2, Tarboro, N. C€.. 


R. L. Church is now superintend- 
ent of the Indera Mills, Winston- 
Salem, N. 


W. T. J. Blackman has resigned 
as superintendent of the Reynolds 
Cotton Mills, Bowling Green, S. ©. 


John C. Koster has *sueeeeded F. 
W. Wagener, Jr., as secretary of the 
Royal Mills, C harleston, S. 0. 


J. A. Graham is now superintend- 
ent of the Shamrock Mills, Land- 
rum, §. UC. 


S. B. Wilson has been appointed 
secretary of the Piedmont (S. C.) 
Mills. 


F. M. Ewer has. succeeded Geo. 
N. Roberts as treasurer of the Bem- 
is Cotton Mills, Bemis, Tenn, 


T. B, Wallace is now superintend- 
ent of the Sylvan Cotton Mills, Shel- 
byville, Tenn. 


J. K. Nogaim is now superintend- 
ent of the Fatuch and Nogaim hos- 
iery Mill, El Paso, Tex. 


D. H. Jones has become superin- 
tendent of the Kingsville Cotton 
Mill, Kingsville, Texas. 


W. Wilson Page is now superin- 
tendent of the Lewis Jones Knitting 
Company, Winchester, Va. 


S. W. Wasley has resigned as 
manager of the Jonesboro Cotton 
Yarn Mills, Jonesboro, Tenn. 


W. T. Hale, Jr. is now president 
of the Dayis-Hale-Ranson Company, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Capt. E. Lang, assistant sales 
manager, and G. P. Lindley, sales 
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manager of the U. 8. Oil and Sup- 
ply Co., paid us a visit this week, 


C. W. Aldridge has become over- 
seer of cloth room at the Dight 
Manufacturing Company, Alabama 
City, Ala, 


G. F. Ellington has resigned ‘as 
overseer of twisting and winding at 
the Whittier Mills, Chattahoochee, 


- Ga. 


Aubrey Sammon has been promot- 
ed from second hand to overseer of 
spinning at the Whittier Mills, 
Chattahoochee, Ga. 


W. T. Sammon has been trans- 
ferred from overseer spinning to 
overseer twisting and winding at the 
Whittier Mills, Chattahoochee, Ga. 


George H. Anderson, manager of 
the Victor-Monaghan Company, Apa- 
lache plant, Arlington, has returned 
from a business trip to Augusta. 


EK. M. Ellington has succeeded C. 
C, Robinson as superintendent of 
the Piedmont Mills Company, High 
Point, N. €. 


J. W. Woolen has succeeded C, C. 
Robbins as superintendent of the 
Kernersville Knitting Company, 
Kernersville, N. C, 


R. S: Reinhardt, secretary of the 
Klm Grove Mills, Lineolnton, N. C.. 
is now acting as superintendent 
also. 


Henry Grill has succeeded Silvie 
Martinat as superintendent of the 
Garrou Knitting Mills, Valdese, 
N. G. 


R. P. Hamilton has succeeded M. 
L. Picklesimer as superintendent of 
the Great Falls Manufac turing Com- 
pany, Rockingham, N. C. 


L. D. Pitcher has been | elected 
president of the Diamond Cotton 
Mills, Salisbury, N. €., to succeed 
D. L. Arey. 


John KR. Penley has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of the Ivy Dam- 
ask Mill, Salisbury, N. C., to succeed 
A. Mahaley, 


H. TIT’. Criger has been appointed 


secretary and treasurer of the Pa- 
nola Mills, Greenwood. §. sue- 
ceeding S$. H. Lander. 


G. E. Mottern is now superintend- 
ent of the Tennessee Line and 
Twine Company, Elizabethtown, 
Tenn. 


D. P. Lacy has resigned as su-— 


perintendent of the Tennessee Line 
and ‘T'wine Company, Elizabethtown, 
Tenn. 


G. L. Westcott has been appoint- 
ed general manager of the TDavis- 
Hale-Ransom Company, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


W. T. Claytor, formerly assistant 
superintendent of the MeComb Cot- 
fon Mills, MeComb City, Miss., has 
accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the Morehead  (Miss.) 
Cotton Mills, 


Seamless 


with a double rolled top 
Clear Entrance and €xit 


The sliver always coils up 
evenly inside this Laminar 
Roving Can—there is no top 
Sway. 

Inside is as smooth as glass 
and finished with a moisture- 
proof coating. Outside paint- 
ed or varnished as desired. 

Ten and twelve-inch diame- 
ters. 

And when you write your or- 
der for fibre trucks, baskets 
and cars, see that it also calls 
for Laminar Receptacles. Of 
course we make a seamed rov- 
ing can—the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. A couple of these have 
been in use in the mill of the 
Lawrence Manufacturing Co., 
Lowell, Mass., since 1888—32 
years of hard service and good 
for years more. 

We have a new book entitled 
“Laminars, the Receptacle 
that Stands the Gaff.” ‘The 
regular Laminar line is de- 
scribed and illustrated in’ it. 
Tell us where to send your 
copy. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Company 


Sole Prop. and Manufacturers 


Leas New England Dept.—12 Pearl Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
C. C. BELL, Vice Pres. & Resident Man. 


Home Office—WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Factories at WILMINGTON and NEWARK, DEL. 


ij 

| 

| 

LAMINAR 
MILL RECEPTACLES) 


MIL 


“Will he 


‘pe 


Greenville, S. C.— The Victor-Mon- 
aghan Company reports a profit and 
and surplus account for the 
fiscal vear ended anuary 28, 1922, of 
S961.587, according to the annual 
statement of the company. 


loss 


Golumbia, S. C, Leckwood, 
Greene & Co., of Boston, have been 
engaged to make a study of the 
power situation in the South for the 
Pacific Mills, and, in this capacity, 
have looked into the power situation 
in Columbia, according to mforma- 
tion received in this city. 

Roanoke, Ala, 


The W..-A. Hand- 


lev. Manufacturing Company, which 
will 


has been idle several months, 
resume operations withm few 
days if plans now being formulated 
are carried out. The plant has been 
idle nearly five months. The prod- 
uct is duck. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—At the. semi- 
annual meeting of the directors of 
Whitney Manufactum: Company, 
held here, the action taken by. the 
stockholders at their last annual 
meeting increase the capital 
stock from $350,000 to $700,000 was 
approved. The new stock 
offered stockholders at par, effective 
July 14. The regular dividend of 3 
per cent on common stock and 3. 1-2 
per cent on preferred stock. was 
declared, pavable July 1. 


Greenville, S. C.—The annual re- 
port of the: Woodside Cotton. Mills 
Company tor the year shows a sur- 
plus and depreciation reserve of $1,- 
941,303. Af the three planis of the 
company, equipment consists of 
154,060 spindies and 3,688 looms. Al 
the Greenville plant there are 142,- 
128 spindles: and 2.620 looms: 
sonville plant, 25-088 spindles and 
600 looms; Fountain Inn plant, 16.- 
844 spindles and 458 looms. Capital 
stock consists of $1,763,760 in eom- 
mon and $2,263,760 in preferred, 

Forsyth, Ga.—The. Forsyth Hos- 
iery Mill has taken over the South- 
ern Hosiery Mill. of East Point, Ga,, 
and the consolidated mills are now 
being operated at Forsyth with 
T. Smith of the East Pomt concern, 
as manager. Since the econsolida- 
tion of the mills, the 
of silk hosiery has been taken up 
and silk hose of various colors for 
men and women are manufactured. 

Experiment, Ga, The 
Bleachery Company, of Lowell, 
Vass., and fhe Kineaid Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Griffin. have joined 
in the organization of the Lowell 
Bleacherv, South. with prineipal of- 
fices this The stock 


Lowell 


of the company will. $400,000, 
with the privilege of increasing i 
fo S$L,500,.000, “The to he 


carried on will be bleaching, colar- 
ing aml finishing of goods and fab- 
rics. Although the prinerpal office 
located af Experiment. 
branches will be established at other 
poms, 
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Greenwood, S. C,—-Ninety-Six Cot. 
ton Mills, at Ninety-Six, have begun 
improvements which will  inelude 
replacement of every dwelling house 
in the mill village with a modern 
bungalow, erection of a new office 
building, school house and 4,000 bale 
cotton warehouse, and installation 
of a sewerage system. 

James C.'Self, of Greenwood, is 
president of the corporation, J. B. 
Harris general manager and J. L. 
Williams superintendent« The mill 
operates 24,192 spindles, employs 250 
operatives and manufactures an- 
nually about 8,000,000 yards of print 
cloths and fine sheeting. 

Twenty carloads of large dimen: 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Thursday, June 14, 1922. 


‘ 


sion terra cotta pipe will be laid in 
improving the drainage of the vil- 
lage. All the homes are now sup- 
plied with artesian water, the vil- 
lage is lighted throughout by elec- 
tricity and a well appoimted recrea- 
tion park is maintained. A humidi- 
fication system of improved type 
has recently been installed in the 
mill at a cost of about $15,000. 


Clover, S. GC. 
Hawthorn Spinning Mills will build 
a 20,000-spindle mill at Clover, con- 
struction work to begin immedtate- 
ly, according {0 announcement. by 


John R. Hart, of York. attorney for 


Hawthorn Mills. most of whose 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. RAPER 


CHARLOTTE 


Community and Mill Village 


Developments 
Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 


and Cemeteries 
Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 
Private Estates and Home Grounds 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape 
Construction 

Inspection and Maintenance 


Simp-: 


manutacture 


~MOTORS—on Hand 


1—-125 H. P. General Electric, 2200 volt, 600 r. p. m. 
1—100 H. P. Westinghouse, 550 volt, 690 r. p. m. 
1—75 H. P. General Electric, 2200 volt, 900 r. p. m. 
1—50 H. P. General Electric, 2200 volt, 875 r. p. m. 
1—15 H. P. General Electric, 550 volt, 1200 r. p. m. 
| Used, good condition. 

Also Robbins & Myers new Motors, from 50 H. P. 

to 1-10 H. P., 220 and 550 volts. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Greenville, 8. C. 


CLEAN QUALITY 


REPUTATION. 


If a drive is worth belting, it is worth belting 
well. Why be satisfied with a mediocre belt? 
Cheap belting is false economy—the safest 
investment in the world has always been 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 


Stockholders of 


J 


stockholders are residents of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The new spinning mill will be 
capitalized at $1,000,000. Thos. Me- 
Connell, of Northampton, Mass., - 
president of the company, is here, 
Plans for the new mill, which will 
be a two-story structure, are being 
drawn by J. E. Sirrine, mill arechi- 
tect. of Greenville. 

Seventy acres, adjoining the pres- 
ent Hawthorn Mill at Clover, have 
heen bought by the company from 
R. M, Robinson as a site for the 
new spinning mill, which will em- 
ploy several hundred hands. Num- 
bers of textile men of Massachu- 
setts are making plans to build new 
plants in the South, according to 
Mr, Hart. 

In Hungary a decree of Septem- 
ber 24, 1921, provided for surcharge 
of 5,900 crowns on every 100 crowns 
to be added to the customs duties 
if such duties are not paid in gold. 

It. is evident therefore that 
throughout the world steps have 
been taken to adjust customs rates 
and regulations to post-war condi- 
tions and that these adjustments 
have been made on a wider scale 
and with greater expedition than in 
the United States. 


Durham, N. C.—Following the re- 
‘eht return to full time operation 
it the Durham Cotton Manufactur- 
ing Company, the Erwin interests’ 
mill in East Durham, and for the 
first time in two years, the two big 


Erwin cotton mills in West: Dur- 
ham, began full time operation 


Monday. The mills have heen work- 
ing part timé, with fluctuating pe- 
riods of greater or working 
time to the week, during the re- 
cent dull post-war depression. ‘The 
‘nereasing volume of business which 
permits return to full time opera- 
tion is slightly gratifying to the 
company and distinctly encouraging 
to Durham and Durham business, 

Approximately 1,500 employes are 
affected by the longer working week 
in the three mills. The Erwin mills 
have been among the more fortu- 
nate textile mills in this district and 
within the State, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of the Cannon Mills, 
during the dull business period, and 
the volume of business has enabled 
the plant to keep its employes in 
good circumstances. 


less 


Spartanburg Mills Declare Dividends 

Spartanburg, S. C—Four Spartan- 
burg county mills, the Pacolet Man- 
ufacturing Company, Whitney Mills, 
Drayton Mills, Spartan Mills and the 
New Holland Mills, at. Gainesville, 
Ga., held the semi-annual meeting 
of their directors and stockholders 
here and declared dividends, payable 
July 1, next, amounting to $269,900. 
While conditions have not been sta- 
ple during the past six months, 
Lhere is how a more optimistic out- 
look for the textile industry, ac- 


cording to those in toueh with man- 
ufacturing interests, 
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Cannon Mills Must Pay Long. Con- 
tested Tax Bill. 

Raleigh, N. €.—Dissolving an in- 
junction issued by Judge McElroy, 
the Supreme Court held that the 
Cannon Manufacturing Company, of 
Cabarrus, must pay to the county 
of Cabarrus $22,34247 of taxes for 
the year 1920, protested by the com- 
pany on the grouhd that the State 


Tax Commission had allowed a re-, 


duction in the assessed valuation of 
the property amounting to $4,659,- 
619 on an appeal which was pending 
when the special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1920 accepted by 
enactment the final report of assess- 
ments. in Cabarrus, in which the 
value of the Cannon Mills property 
was fixed at $13,961,308. 

“There is in this statule no excep- 
tion or authority by reason of any 
alleged pending appeals or other- 
wise for the State Tax Commission 
fo ¢hange its final assessments so 
approved by the General, 

Mill Men Would Appeal to Workers 
{Journal of Commerce) 


New Bedford, ‘Mass., May — 23. 
There has been much said during 
the present wage controversy in 
New England abowtt conferences be- 
tween the manufacturers and the 
textile union representatives, and 
those not closely aequaimted with 
the situation have found it hard to 
understand why the mill men in the 
strike areas, or elsewhere for that 
matter, are so unwilling to go into 
such conferences. In many cases 
they have refused absolutely to do 
so, and this refusal -has been used 
many times to work up hostility to 
[the mills on the part of the public 
at large. 


The viewpoint of the manufac- 


turer on this question is first of all ’ 


based upon the knowledge that the 
union representatives, who are the 
ones that are seeking the confer- 
enees, or are the ones with whom 
if -is generally thought he should 
confer, represent only a very small 
fraction of the workers. Very often 
not more than ten per cent of them. 
If they were clothed with full pow- 
er of- negotiation and could 
selves decide for or against a wage 
readjustment, for example, there 
might be some object in the mill men 


‘meeting them and going thoroughly 


into the subject in order to show 
them whv a change was necessary 
and justified. As a matter of fact. 
however, they have no power what- 
ever themselves, but are merely 
messengers report to. their or- 
ganization members what was saii 
al the conference. Even if. they 
were convinced, for example, that 
a cul in wages was. necessary and 
desirable, they could not oppose the 
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of Annual Meeting of Southern Textile Association, 
Wrightsville, N, C., June 2-3, 1922. 


Program 


Friday, June 2, 10 A. M. 


Address. of Welcome by-Mayer J, Cowan, of Wilmington, N. C. 

Response to Address of Welcome by Ll. R. Gilbert, Raleigh, N. C. 

Addpess of President G. A. Johnstone, Winnsboro, S. ©. 

Address. “Will Foremen Study?"»by J. T. Davis, New York City. 

Discussion, “Cloth Tolerance,” led by H, H. Boyd, Charlotte, N, C. 

Adjourn. 

Afternoon Session—Friday, June 2, 1922, 2 P. M. | 

Report of F. Gordon Cobb, General Chairman of Sectional Committee 

Diseussion,. “Opening, Mixing and Picking,” led by R. B. Burnham, 
Whitney, 8. C. 

Adjourn at 3:30. P. M. for surf bathing. 


Friday Evening. 
Dancing al Lumina Pavilion. , 
Saturday Morning, June 3, 10 A. M. 


Address by J. D, Hammett, Anderson, 8. C., subject, “Education and 
Industry.” 

Report of Chairman of Carders’ Division. 

Report of Chairman of Spinning Division. 

Report of Chairman of Weavers Division. 

“Report of Chairman of Master Mechanics Division. 


Election of Officers. 


fhem-. 


Business Meeting. 
‘Three reasons 
for the High 


| Quality of our 


‘‘We do our work right 
Because we are made right 


. Flyer Pressers 


—these are—Proper Design, Great Strength and Lasting Smooth- 
ness. In the perfecting of each of these features we have spared . 
neither trouble nor expense. Our machine shop is the finest of any 
FLYER PRESSER MANUFACTURER in the country. Our work- 
men are experts and the material used—Norway Iron—is the best 
obtainable. 

WE ARE EQUIPPED TO DUPLICATE 
ANY STYLE FLYER PRESSER 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Southern Spindle and Flyer Co. 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of 
| Cotton Mill Machinery 
W. H. MONTY, 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
Pres. and Treas. 


V.-Pres. and Sec. 


20 
sentiment of the majority of their 
membership. 

Furthermore, experience has 
shown that they do not even dare 


fo espouse such an idea, and that in 
the rare cases where they have 
shown enough courage to make rec- 
ommendations based on their bes! 
judgment rather than on what they 
thought their membership desired, 
they have been summarily dismiss- 
ed from their places as traitors to 
the cause. 

One. instance 
quite recently im 
union leader 
the necessity 


of this 

Maine,: 
became 
of a 


happened 
where a 
convineed of 
wage readjust- 
ment and advised the members of 
his organization to accept it. He 
was promptly dismissed from. his 
office m disgrace. 

The mill men realize, of course, 
that no one relishes the idea. of 
having his pay reduced and recog- 
nize that hostility to a cut is quit 


natural, The worker, called int 
eonference to learn why a cut 1s 
necessary, eannot be expected. to 


form sympathetic audience on thi 
subject. It is hard to convince bim, 
of course, but if it is hard to con- 
vince an individual worker when 
falking to him direct, how’ much 
harder is it to convinee him by a 
message. delivered through a union 
Official who is even more. preju- 
diced, and would not dare to deliver 
if effectively if he wished to do so 

If has: been tried many times 
and always with the same result, 
that the manufacturers regard it as 
impossible for a conference with 
union Officials to accomplish . any 
really good purpose. 


Canadian Mills Complain of South- 
ern Competition. 


A. 0. Dawson, vice-president of 
Canadian Cottons, Ltd., in re- 
marks al the recent annual meeting 
at Montreal, reported that the firm 
is now meeting with considerable 
competition from the Southern 
States on heavy goods, owing to the 
long hours and the cheap labor em- 
ployed there, as well as to price 
cutting operations by those mills, 
sore of which are selling below the 
The. Government has been 
asked to assist the situation, bul Mr. 
Dawson was unable to forecast whal 
the Minister of Finance might bring 
out in his budget. Mills and plants 
are in good eondition and all water 
and steam powers have been re- 
newed. They are entering the new 
vear with a fair supply of raw ma- 
(erials at prices below the present 
market. 


cost. 


Mr. Dawson said that a. short 
crop this year would prove a_ se- 
rious matter, as the world crop 


shortage now amounts {fo about 5.,- 
000.000 bales, 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for tne 
different requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, ail such requirements are GUARANTEED. 

Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 

Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atlanta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GFORGIA 


EQUIPMENT 
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R. PF. GIBSON, Seuth Carelina Agent, Greenrilic, §. C. 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUND 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olls, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Biue. 


e SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 
ARE USED. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 
The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.”’ 


These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offiees: 100 William Street, New Yerk. 
Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N. C. 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


P. D. JOHNSON Ga,, Ala. and Tenn, Agent, Atlanta Ga, 


Faeteries: N. Y. 


Child Labor. 


The Federal Tax Child Labor law, 
just. declared unconstitutional by 
the United States Supreme Court, 


would have reached but 15 per cent 


of the 2,000,000 children from 410 to 
15 years of age engaged in gainful 
occupations in the United States. 
Of the 300,000, one-half are, at a 
guess, in States where the standards 
are as high at least as those which 
the Federal law would have set. 
The child labor problem would, 
therefore, even if this law had been 
found constitutional, remain, in the 
large, a State problem. 


It is only some such sweeping 
constitutional amendment as that 
Representative 


now proposed by 


Fitzgerald of Ohio, giving Congress 
power to regulate the employment 


of all persons under 18 years of age, “ 


that. could relieve the several. States 
of the obligation to protect each its 
own children. The way of a con- 
stitutional amendment, however, as 
Senator Pomerene says, “is a long 
and tedious route.’. And if the la- 
bor of the entire child population 
of America up to 18 were to be 
placed under direct regulation of 
the Federal authorities, the logie of 
such a policy would ultimately 
usurp all publie control of the child 
in other matters affecting his speoatiti 
and education. 

The obvious thing to do immedi- 
ately is to push for proper protec- 
tive State legislation for the child— 
to do all that is humanly possible 


to make the States realize their re- 
sponsibility. In several States a 
Children’s code” has been con- 
structed or is being framed, as here 
in the State of New York, embody- 
ing the combined advice of those 
interested in industry, whether as 
employes or employers, farmers, 
merchants, educational and health 
authorities and child. welfare ex- 
perts. These “children’s codes” ean 
be made flexible enough to meet 
differing conditions in different 
States, and at the same time assure 
the child among the beet fields of 
Colorado, for example, the same 
chance that the child in the most 
favored locality has. 


The most effective method for do- 


ing this is not the negative one of 
forbidding employment, but the pos- 


itive one of compelling attendance 
at school. The Federal Government 
can be helpful in this way, through 
such legislation as has been pro- 
posed by the National Education As- 
sociation in the bill providing for 
a Federal Department of Education 
and Child Welfare. Under this bill 
grants in aid would be made to the 
States maintaining certain minimum 
standards: of school attendance on. 
the part of the children. This pol- 
icy would encourage -the States to 
do through the schools: what the 
suggested constitutional amendment 
would require the Federal Govern- 
ment to attempt, through another 
army of agents and inspectors. The 
forces interested in preventing child 
labor should turn their support. to 
this alternative—New York Times. 


Bobbin Shuttle Co. 


§7 EDDY STREET 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 
‘Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 
er Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 
or covered). 


SHUTTLES 


We make a specialty of 
Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both plain and automatic. 
Correspondence solicited. 


| 
| 
| 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Southern Representatives: 


James H. Maxwell, Greenville, S. C. Claud B. Itler, Greenville, $. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


D. H. Wallace, Greenville, 8. C. 
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Washington, May 26. — Certain 
phases of the present governmen- 
tal regulation of industry through 
Congressional legislation, have be- 
come both unsound and: impracti- 


cal, and changing business condi- 
tions demand that they be modi- 
fied, declared James A. Emery, 


counsel of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, in an ad- 
dress before the convention of the 


American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. The  ever-enlarging 


field of Congressional control, he 
suggested, in numerous ways dem- 
onstrated the need for more co-op- 
eration between the administrative 
heads of the country, and the coun- 
try's business leaders. Only in this 
way, he said, can practical “regula- 
tion” be achieved. 

No more constructive step ean be 
taken, he urged, than for industry 
to unite in systematic co-operation 
with our “high-minded, sympathet- 
ically understanding secretary.” 

The great volume of national and 
State laws enacted every year, Mr. 
Emery declared, has become a seri- 
ous business issue, Congress and 
the States annually enact an aver- 
age of 14,000 statutes, he pointed 
out, of. which at least 60 per cent 
relate directly to some form of busi- 
ness activity. 

Increasing Cost of Operation. 


“Consequent upon this expansion 
and multiplied application of Fed- 
eral power,’ he continued ,“is an 
ever-increasing cost of operation. 
The Sixteenth Amendment, granting 
to the limit of sovereign authority 
the taxing power over income, re- 
moved substantially all limitations 
as to the extent to which the cen- 
tral Government may levy upon the 
income from the property or exer- 
tions of the individual citizen.” 

This system, he said; helped pay 
the expenses after conducting the 
war and manufacturers make no 
complaint against their proportion- 
ate contribution, “but realization 
of the mounting cost of Govern- 
ment,” he went on, “should at once 
warn those in authority and enlist 
every thoughtful citizen — against 
public extravagance and assure the 
most cordial and practical support 
toward the budgetary method of en- 
foreing public economy.” 

Industry has not received the 
remedial relief it had every reason 
to anticipate through the revision 
of the Revenue Acts, he said. 


“Tt does not complain of the in-’ 


evitable weight of the 
neither. the form 
the new law reflects the teachings 
of experience nor the reasonable re- 
quirements of business methods. 
Our immediate need is a decentral- 
ized © administration, permitting 
within reasonable limits practical 
appeal and adjustment, that the 
overhead of excise may be definitely 
determined, and not indefinitely es- 
timated to lag as an  uneertain 
charge and an embarrassment to in- 
dispensable credit.” 

Referring to the recently tried 
Child Labor Tax Case, he said the 
decision is a “landmark in constitu- 
tional law, not because, as those 
who seek to deceive may say, it. per- 
mits the industrial exploitation of 


war debt, but 


nor substance of 
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children, for it does not. 
places upon each State the respon- 
interrogation marks,” he said, “The 
pathway of legitimate enterprise be- 
eomes increasing!y uncertain under 


the ambiguities of business law. I 
have no sympathy with the busi- 
néss hypocrite who pretend: an un- 
certainty toward forms of business 
operation he cannot honestly feel. 


‘But the business leader whose busi- 


ness purposes and methods are sin- 
cere is not only entitled to clear and 
definite pathways of regulation buf 
undue or uneconomic restraint is 
not only ‘harmful to him, but an in- 
jury to the public interest which 
stimulated enterprise benefits and 
advances.” 

“The Government in war time 
learned, in the face of hard neces- 
sity, that forms of business con- 
duet which it had denounced as 
sibility of local legislation to meet 
that vital issue.” 

The right to regulate the activi- 
ties of industry may, if wisely or 
improvidently. exercised, said Mr. 
Emery, become the means of dis- 
couraging and hampering the very 
powers of production “which it is 
the primary purpose of a wise Gov- 


ernment to conserve, promote and 
stimulate.” 
“Accurate information is the raw 


material of business guidance and 
expansion,” said Mr. Emery, com- 
ing to the subject of governmental 
regulation of composition. His ref- 
erences throughout this subject 
were obviously inspired by the re- 
cent developments in the question 
of “open price” associations. 

It is up to industry, he insisted, 
to prove to the Government and 
the public that it is capable of self- 
restraint and self-government. 

“Today business is surrounded by 
criminal were not. only to be ap- 
proved but promoted to successfully 
defend the nation. We have by leg- 
islation in the fleld of foreign trade 
deliberately legitimatized what we 
forbid In domestic commerce. We 
have even pretended to approve 
combinations in agriculture which 
we reject in industry. But the co- 
operation which experience demon- 
strated to be so highly valuable in 
war cannot be less useful in meet- 
ing the exigencies of peace. Nor can 
it be possible that in morals or law 
or practice it is wise to approve 
and encourage in the public interest 
a trade practice for any group or 
class which we hesitate or refuse 
to permit in every group or class. 
No principle can be more abhorrent 
{to popular government nor work 
more injustice under the inevitable 
operation of economic law than to 
create privileged groups of traders, 
each essentially differing in their 
privileges and opportunities. 

“If the practical working of the 
national law of commeree works 
hardship by forbidding forms of 
harmless and helpful co-operation 
of any groups, they must work an 
injustice on all, and ultimately in- 
jure the public as well as their vic- 
tim. But they will obtain practical 
correction only when we accept the 
principle that it is a matter of equal 
coneern to all. There can be no 
betterment of the condition by ar- 
bitrarily excepting some from a 


It. clearly 


demonstrated hardship while insist- 
ing upon its continued application 
to others. ‘That course is the way 
of injustice and neither ameliorates 
the condition nor assures the pres- 
ence of that sense of fair treatment 
essential alike to the satisfaction of 
individual resentment and the tran- 
quility of a people. 

“A fair means must be found by 
which the smaltier business, the in- 
numerable groups of business men 
lacking the individual resources and 
facilities for surveying the fields ot 
their endeavors which are legiti- 
mately possessed and employed by 
single concerns of large means, may 
co-operate to obtain and distribute 
accurate information with respect 
to the state of their trade. It is 
not in the public interest to make 
them fugitives from information 
and oullaws from knowledge. We 
shall mot find this desideratum by 
waiting for it, but by seeking it. 

“Industry can prepare the way for 
a favorable public reception of its 
suggestions and experience by dem- 
onstrating its own capacity for self- 
restraint and self-government. lt 
can identify and reject the few 
within its own ranks whose excep- 
tional misconduct incites superticial 
general criticism and affords the 
material for malicious and venal 
commentary, 

“It is rightly said that the great 
prohibition which the public has 
written beside the field of commer- 
cial ‘activity is: ‘Thou- shalt not 
suppress competition.’ Rivalry can- 
not long be sustained in the marts 
of trade if we suffer its destruction 
in ‘the ranks of labor. The people 
of the United States are witnessing 
the singular spectacle of fuel pro- 
duction - completely suppressed 
throughout the United States save 
in non-union fields. Their suecess- 
ful operation ‘provides sole 
means of meeting a vital national 
need. Slowly and painfully our con- 
struction industries are readjusting 
themselves to meet the long-de- 
ferred housing needs of the coun- 
iry, but neither housing nor fuel 
production will find a stable basis 
of resumption if monopoly of op- 
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portunity for employment is pre- 
served by agreement. 

“Experience demonstrates that 
that undesirable and indefensible 
condition impedes the efficient op- 
eration of the construction and fuel 
industries as surely as the suppres- 
sion of competition through combi- 
nations of manufacturers makes the 
publie the vietim of a conspiracy 
of prices. ‘The judicial record of 
the determined effort to maintain a 


monopoly of labor in the coal fields 


by exclusive contracts, if possible, 
by organized force, if necessary, is 
only equalled by the widespread 
disclosures of collusive agreements 
to maintain the same condition in 
the building industry which, limit- 
ing the uses of material, restricting 
the learning of trades and arbitra- 
rily and uneconomically advancing 
building charges have thereby en- 
hanced the price of every thing 
made, stored or used in them. 


“The same cause always produces 
the same effects. . Venal agreements 
between building trades employers 
and building trades unions, between 
coal mine operators and coal mine 
workers, intended to suppress com- 
petition in employment, for mutual 
advantage, represent the disease f 


which jurisdictional disputes, sym- 
pathetic strikes, deliberately  re- 
stricted output, denial of appren- 


ticeship opportunities, paralysis of 
production and public disorder are 
the inevitable symptoms. The peo- 
plé of the United States cannot sub- 
bit to either the concerted suppres- 
sion of the competition of the in- ' 
dependent tradesman or manufac- 
turer:or the independent worker in 
any field of human effort without 
paying the inevitable price for vio- 
lating natures law that each man 
shall have a chance to earn his liv- 
ing in fair competitino with others 
or our national tradition and faith 
that he shall be protected in the 
right to do so and afforded an op- 
portunity to make the most of Lim- 
self, thal doing »o he advances not 
only his own interest but sustains 
that of his family, and doing so 
provides the sole impetus for the 
forward movement of society.” 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 


| sx for Top Rolls of Spinning Me 


chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Vats 


Mfg. Company 


Tanks for all Purposes 


for DYES and & 
SIZINGS @ 


G.W oolford Wood Tank 


710 Lincoln Bldg. PHILADELPHIA,PA. “== 
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Report of Tariff Committee. 
Continued from Page 21) 


being too high and unsatisfactory to 
shipper), its decision in the North 
Carolina case, and the rates pro- 
posed by the carriers m E. & &. 
Docket No, 1303, whieh involved 
rates between Mississippi Valley 
points and New Orleans, Mobile, 
Memphis, Cincinnati, and other Ohio 
and Mississippi River crossings, and 
St. Louis, 

The territory involved ‘ineludes 
the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Louisiana (east of the Missis- 
sippl River), also rates from East- 
ern and interior Eastern points and 
Buffalo-Pittsburg territory (except 
to Carolina points), C. F. A. terr- 
tory, including Chicago and Milwau- 
kee group to all poimts in the above 
States, 

Hearings began in Atlanta on May 
22nd-—the’ carriers. presenting their 
case first. The shippers will begin 
to present their case on June 21st, 


SOUTHERN 


The hearing will involve interstate 
class rates, and the charges result- 
ing therefrom, and into, and con- 
cerning the less carload ratings pro- 
vided mm the various exception 
sheets to the Southern classification 
and commodity rates applicable on 
less carload shipments to, from or 
between points in the territory re- 
ferred to. | 

Also the relationship to first class 
of the rates on the lower classes. 

Intra-State rates have not been 
included, however, in view of the 
decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Wisconsin 
case, giving to ‘the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission full authority 
over State rates, it is more than 
likely that those rates will become 
involved before the inquiry is con- 
eluded. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has indicated its pur- 
pose to consult with the State Com- 
missions and seek their co-opera- 
tion, It is therefore obvious that 
any commilfment which they should 
make at this time could be used to 
advantage by the carriers, should 
future oceasion demand it. 
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The Traffic Committee of this as- am of the opinion that rates should 


sociation is co-operating with the 
Southern Traffic League in under- 
taking to work these matters out. to 
a Satisfactory conclusion. 

There has been such* a general 
cry for reductions in rates, that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
has conducted an exhaustive hear- 
ing, beginning December 14th, last, 
to determine, the advisability 
bringing about reductions—if so, 
how: to what extent and to further 
determine the ability of the rail- 
roads to reduce rates. Frankly, I 
thought it very inopportune to ‘pre- 
cipitate hearing at the time, due to 
the fact that the railroads’ earnings 
were not such as to warrant hori- 
zontal reductions: however, . the 
Southern Traffic League, represent- 
ing a large part of the important 
shippers in the South made rather 
a strong showing before the com- 
mission and urged that when con- 
ditions warrant it, that rates be re- 
dueed horizontally. 

Rumors are rife as fo the probable 
outcome, but as vel no order has 
been issued by the commission. [ 


BOSTON 


MINEROL 


PRODUCTS FOR COTTON 


| 
| ad for FINISHING 


Suitable Products Producing Permanent Results 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 


Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


for KIER BOILING 


PHILADELPHIA 


be reduced horizontally as they 
were raised. Others feel that as 
soon as the carriers are in position 
to make any contributions from 
their revenue for the purpose of 
rate reductions, contribution should 
be made, not by a percentage or gen- 
eral reduction, but should be ac- 
complished in a more scientific way, 


of by commodity reductions, in which 


event, certain of the mills more im- 
portant commodities would be af- 
fected. Coal would probably be 
among the first treated. 

In the past year substantial re- 
ductions have been made in import- 
ant cotton rates and in class rates 
from the East and a great many in- 
dividual adjustments. 

The use of the present form of 
straight bill of lading, with endorse- 
ment, has been authorized until De- 
cember 31, 1922, thus enabling the 
mills to get rid of any surplus sup- 
ply. 

The minimum on textile machin- 
ery from New England points to 
Southern mill points has been au- 
thorized reduced from 24,000 to 20,- 
000 pounds. 

Attractive differentials via water 
lines to the 


Pacific coast are now 

being enjoyed. 
Many matters of interest have 
been handled with the rate and 


classification committees: some dis- 
posed of satisfactorily, others are 


still pending. We are especially 
anxious for favorable order. from 
the Interstate Commerce Commtis- 


sion involving rates to the Pacific 
coast, that matter having been in 
the hands of the eommiéission for 
some time now. 

We have ahead of us rate prob- 
lems of tremendous importance. 
Every mill in the South is interest- 
ed. I should like to see all mem- 
bers of this association co-operate 
looking {0 a solution that is favor- 
able to both the railroads and the 
shipping public. 

In conclusion IT wish to thank the 
officers of this association for their 
uniform courtesy and kindness to 
me; especially do I thank Captain 
Ellison A. Smyth, chairman of your 
Traffic Committee, and Mr. Adams, 
your secretary-treasurer, on whom 
I have called so many, many times 
for advice and counsel and who 
have responded so heartily to my 
calls. 

Respeetfully submitted, 
(xeo. W. Forrester, 
Traffic Manager. 


Industry and Culture. 
‘Continued from Page 19.) 
men have gone without work and 
without elothing. The remedy for 
this overthrow of all economic ad- 
justment will be along the line of 
industrial life. As a resident of the 
South your speaker can bear. per- 
sonal testimony to a similar experi- 
ence. We of the South endured 
four long years of desolating war; 
we saw the destruction of property, 
the conversion of harvest fields into 
battle fields, our medium of ex- 
change become waste paper, our la- 
bor rendered largely useless. The 
path out of this. land of. desolation 
was found not by teachers or by 
preachers, but by the patient work- 
ers. Schools and churches followed 
the march upwards led by those 
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who put their hands to the plow, to 
the wheel, and to the engine—and 
so it will be again. The wounds of 
the world will be healed through 
the widest possible human fellow- 
ship, through the simple process of 
buying and selling, of lending and 
borrowing. Over hills and plains 
where cities wera burned to ashes 
fires of industry will be lighted 
again. The history of the South 
will repeat itself for the world, and 
those great industrial leaders will 
sound the signal for a universal ad- 
vance in which men of every nation 
and kindred shall join. 


Cotton and Cloth E xports Larger. 


Washington.—Export statistics for 


April, made publie by the Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
show substantial increases in ex- 
ports of both raw cotton and cotton 
cloths, as compared with April, 19214. 
| Decreases in value, however, are 
shown when comparing the 10 
months ending with April last with 
the same period a year before, 
Raw cotton, including linters, ex- 
ported last month, totalled 598,209 
bales, valued at $55,898116 and 
bringing the total for the ten 
months to 5,581,365 bales, valued at 
$497,987 ,523. This compared with 
exports totalling 819,933 bales, val- 
ued at $20,543,678 in April, 1921, and 
4,436,123 bales, valued at $5: 39,026,657 
for the ten MOnLES ending with 
April, 1924. 
Exports of slots: of cotton last 
month were 51,642,020 square yards, 
valued at. $7,247,136, which is an in- 
' crease in quantity and value, com- 
pared with 36,771,768 square yards, 
valued at $5,036,748 in April, 1924. 
For the ten months just ended such 
exports were 489,830,281 square 
yards valued at $60,109,360 while in 
the like period a year before cotton 
cloth exports were 468,211,960 square 
yards, valued at $131,055,826. 
Cotton duck exported last month 
was 913,882 square yards, valued at 
$376,450, while other cotton cloth 
exports in detail were: Unbleached, 
17,883,444 square yards, valued aft 
$1,864,529; bleached, 7,685,683 square 
yards, valued at $1,060,127; printed, 
10,015,490 square yards, valued at 
$1,316,444; piece dyed, 8,080,295 
square yards, valued at $41,430,995; 
and yarn dyed, 7,063,236 square 
yards, valued at $1,198,591. 
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WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 82 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Secosid St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Joseph L. Davidson Ce 


BURNED OUT! 


Motors, Generators, Arma- 
tures, and Transformers, Re- 
wound and Rebuilt. _ 


Specialty Cotton Mill Work 
Open Day and Night 


Standard Electric Company 
1821 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Veneer Packing Cases 


are lighter and stronger 


Here are perfect 3-ply Veneer 
Packing Case Shooks. Their ex- 
treme lightness saves 20 to 80 lbs. 
in freight on every case shipped. 
They are stronger than inch boards, 
burglar proof, waterproof and clean 
—no cracks for dirt to sift through. 

Write For Prices and Samples 
Our Prices are Convincing 
; Our Service is Quick 


Wilts Veneer Lo., Richmond, Va. 


mproved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Oo. 
Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order To-day 


Picker Sticks 
Spools 
Skewers 
Binders 
Loom Supplies 


Ivey Co. 


Hickory, N. C. 


WHITINSVILLE. 
SPINNING RING C! 


WHITINSVILLE MASS. 


WING SPECIALISTS 


aon Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers’ Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
Warp Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 


and Splitters Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


— 


Vhe Michanical Weather Says 


*“Weather may come 
and weather may go 
But Carrier makes 
weather whether or no!"’ 


750 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Boston Buffalo § Chicago 
New York Philadelphia 


Automatic, Guaranteed 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
for 
Humidifying, Heati ooling, .Ventilating 
and # ving 


Literature upon request 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT- 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 
Over 1,400,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockiey Yarn Preventor Less Change of Roll Settings 
Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Spinning 
Lees Waste One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolis 
Greater Production Better Spinning with Improved Product 


Ali machine builders are agents and will quote prices for new work. 
Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


WITHERPSOON & WITHERSPOON, SPARTANBURG, S. C. Tallows and Gums 
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Prices—Costs—Wages—those are the words 
heard most frequently when business men get to- 


gether. 


Under present conditions, engineers must take 
advantage of every possible device and method 


that will save labor, or cut down other costs in any 


way. 


Our Bulletins give con- 
cise, accurate information 
about Powers Regulators. 
Tell us what place or pro- 


cess needs heat control, 
and we'll send you the 
Bulletins that give perti- 
nent facts, typical cases, 
etc. Free for the asking. 


manufacturing 


That’s why so many 
are aSking us about our 
methods of heat control 
—methods that save la- 
bor, coal, material, and 
time. | 

Wherever heat is used 
in a textile mill—even to 
warm the rooms—there 
is a certainty that a real 
saving can be effected by 
applying a Powers Regu- 
lator at the right point. 


Powers Regulation is not a cure-all—not a gen- 
erality—but it provides specific treatment for spe- 


cific conditions. 


Tell us of any process affected by irregular heat 


conditions, and we will 


tell you where and how 


Powers Regulation can effect improvements. 


Heat Regulation has been our sole business for 


over thirty years. 


In that time we have solved 


many problems and gained a rich fund of exper- 


ience. 


9 


We are always glad to counsel with any engi- 
neer who wants to know what Automatic Heat 
Control will do for the problems that confront 


him. 


Please feel free to ask us questions. 


H 


R984-126 East 44th St.,. NEW YORK 


Specialists in 


POWERS REGULATOR 


omatic Heat Control | 


2759 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO 


595 Boston Wharf Bldg., BOSTON 
The Canadian Powers Regulator Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Southern’ Representative: 


(1681-B) 


Ira L. Griffin, Charlotte, N. ©. 
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Moving Picture of Textile Processes. 
(Continued from Page 18) 

bad conditions. At no time was any 

condition permitted to misrepresent 

or distort mill conditions. 

“The combers were operated with 
laps made for the purpose from our 
drawing sliver but no combed stock 
was used in any drawing, roving or 
spinning pictures, 

“For the conservation of valuable 
material: for the lessening of the 
perplexities of operator, manager 
and owner: for the securing of avail- 
able profit, we present this picture 
as our contribution to the accumu- 
lated knowledge in one of the oldest 
arts, proving the 
value of properly installed and con- 
trolled humidification. | 

Thirsty Cotton. 

An analysis of the effect of moist- 

ure on the manufacture of cotton: 


“Baled cotton always contains 
natural moisture, which varies 


from 7 per cent to 12 1-2 per cent. 
During manufacture this natural 
moisture is lost if air lacks adequate 
humidity, and the finished yarn 
may contain only 4 1-2 per cent 
regain. Adequate humidification re- 


stores this moisture step by step,. 


and regain takes the place of loss. 
Kight and one-half per cent regain 
is standard. Yarn at 4 1-2 per cent 
means a loss of 4 pounds to the 100, 
20 pounds to the bale. This loss is 
avoided by adequate humidification. 
“But there is something more 
tangible—losses which can be seen 
and measured but which are equaily 
avoidable. The foundation of a good 
product is laid in the card room. 
Thirsty cotton begins to bristle its 
protest here. Under dry conditions 
the very devil is in every fibre. 
Static electricity, which is the devil 
in dry cotton, carries the web up 
over the doffer comb. The thirsty, 
brittle fibre can’t stand. the gaff. 
Good cotton is lost as fly, lint and 
waste, and carding capacity 
off. 

“In an atmosphere containing the 
proper moisture the fibre, no longer 
thirsty, remains elastic, strong and 
workable. Starting is simple, and 
eyen if the web is broken it falls 
into the pan. The devil is humbled, 
and there is far less fly and lint, 

“In the drawing frames dry con- 
ditions increase tension, causing a 
ragged selvage and a fuzzy, spotty 
and uneven web. The sliver draws 
unevenly, its weight changes, and 
breaks interrupt production. Under 
adequate moisture conditions the 
web is even in texture and weight, 
runs smoothly and has 
right tension. 

“Combing is a delicate quality 
operation. Dry conditions mean 
static electricity. A comparison be- 
tween the appearance of a lap un- 
der dry conditions and the same lap 
under the right conditions clearly 
shows an improvement gained by 
proper moisture. 

“In the slubber the sliver begins 
to undergo the first twisting and 
the drawing out proeess is eontin- 
ued. Lint and fly is always present 
on dry roving. The dryer the at- 
mosphere is, the more fuzzy the 
roving—the slacker the tension, the 
roving takes the twist. 
This uneven roving is caused by 
static electricity. Frequent breaks 
lower production under dry condi- 


tions. Adequate moisture ™eanS 


falls 


just the 
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smooth roving, even twist and con- 
tinuous production, 

“It is impossible to get good yarn 
without adequate humidity in the 
spinning room. In a photograph 


with double exposure a strand 
carded and spun under adequate 
conditions of moisture shows a 


great improvement over one card- 
ed and spun under dry conditions. 
Starting with card slivers of the 
same weight which would vou rath- 
er weave, knit or buy? 


“There are several causes for this. 
In a testing machine the fibres in 
a dry sliver part from each other 
with very little resistance, while in 
a moist sample there is a lively re- 
coil in each fibre at the moment of 
parting. Every break means a pro- 
duction loss in that process, Every 
mended end means an imperfection 
in the next process. A piecing af 
the slubber produces bunchy roving. 
Piecing at the spinning frame 
causes bunchy yarn which must be 
removed in the warpers. 


“But we must not stop here. Yarn 
made moist must be kept-moist. A 
skein of No. 17s uncombed warp 
yarn breaks at only 84 pounds when 
dry. Another skein from the sam- 
bobbin, when moist, breaks at 419 
pounds—a gain of 37 per cent in 
strength. The breakage’ strength of 
yarn with relation to its regain can 
be readily shown in chart form. 

“In the weave room strong yarn 
is essential to withstand the strain 
of shifting harnesses. Humidity 
maintains the strength of the yarn. 
A break here means not only loss 
of production but a defect in the 
goods. Seconds cost more than 
firsts.” 


MI- CLEANSER 


The Perfected, Non-Sol- 
uble, Cleaning, Polishing 
Cleansor, Deodorizing 
Scouring & Scrubbing 
Powder. ‘‘Six in One’’ 


HANUFACTURED 


NC 


Trade Mark Reg. U, 8. Pat. Office 


Your Mill Supply House will furnish 
you Mi-Cleanser, or order direct from 
the factory. 


Champion Chemical Co. 


Charlie Nichols, General Manager 
Asheville, N. C. 
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Whole Family Giants 
Shoulder Your Burdens 


The “UNIVERSAL GIANT” appliances are all giants for strength and are 
all universally adaptable for the transmission of power from the prime mover to 
the machines with a minimum of frictional loss. Ready at any and all times to 
attack your transmission problems and solve them to your complete satisfac- 


tion. 


The “Universal Giant” Friction Clutch 
is a modern, high-grade transmission 
mechanism—strong, compact and read- 
ily applied. It requires no special con- 


nections—any ordinary pulley, gear or 

sprocket can be keyed to its sleeve, —- 

which is made in standard dimensions. “UNIVERSAL GIANT” Drop 
Hanger, Universally adjustable and 


a Giant for strength. 


The “Universal: Giant” Com- 
pression Shaft Coupling. The 
Coupling That Requires No Keys, 
but firmly grips the Shaft by Com- 


pression. 
T.B. oods SonsCo. The “Universal Giant” Split Cast 
[ron Pulley with interchangeable split 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. Bushings for all standard shaft sizes. 


All our products are made of Cast Iron, a non-flexible material,. the rigidity of which eliminates 
any possibility of distortion or wearing out. 
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HUNTER 


Manufacturing Commission Company 


World Wide Distributors 
COTTON 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Sheetings Cotton and Silk Tickings 

Print Cloths Mixtures Hickories 

Drills and Twills Outing Flannels Cottonades 

Ducks Mottled Flannels Cotton Suitings 

Osnaburgs Ginghams : Bedspreads 

Piques and Gabar- Plaids — Turkish and Huck 

Fine Combed Shirtings | Crashes 
Fancies Cheviots Pomona and Treffan 

| Chambrays Cloth 


DOMESTIC BRANCH OFFICES 
Boston 


| Chicago | San Francisco 
Philadelphia | ST. Louis | | Greensboro 
Cleveland Baltimore Kansas City 
FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICES 
Buenos Aires, Argentina Curacoa, D. W. |. Caracas, Venezuela 
ee Havana, Cuba Barranquilla, Colombo 


San Juan, Porto Rico 


| 

| 

| 
General Offices: 58 and 60 Worth Street, NEW YORK 
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Annual Address. 


President’s 


(Continued from Page 8.) 
same time to congratulate you, as 
cotton manufacturers of the south, 
that you are worthy of these high 
words of praise, spoken by one of 
your most distinguished and worthy 
competitors who has been trained 
in the stricest and best schools of 
manufacturing in New England. 

It is most unfortunate that if has 
always seemed to be necessary to 
have two separate and distinct man- 
ufacturers associations in this coun- 
try. We have not worked in as 
much harmony perhaps as we might 
have done but owing to the different 
conditions that surround the manu- 
facturers of the south and of the 
north, it is to be doubted whether 
we ever can be absolutely united. 
Our interests, in the main, are the 
same, but owing to the character of 
the labor which the New England 
manufacturers employ differing so 
much from our own and the fact 
that we are in the midst of the cot- 
ton fields themselves and far away 
from the market in which we sell 
our goods and, considering the as- 
pects of the transportation problem 
and-the different attitudes and views 
of our sections, generally, towards 
the tariff and other problems, it is 
a question whether we ever can get 
much eloser together, and whether 
we cannot accomplish more for the 
good of our industry by remaining 
separate and apart as we are today. 
Much has been accomplished in ob- 
viating differences and co-ordinat- 
ing our work through our Nationa! 
Council, of which I will speak later. 

Gentlemen of the convention, your 
industry is the greatest and the old- 
est perhaps, and the most far- 
reaching and ramifying the 
world. 

Whatever affects the world af- 
fects your ‘industry, Prosperity in 


any part of the world affects your. 


product; adversity, famine or wanl 
in any part of the world affects your 
product; political conditions, tar- 
iffs, wars, postilence, and all re- 
strictions of foreign countries af- 
feets you. 

Therefore, we have a greater in- 
terest in all the problems of the 
world than any other single manu- 
facturing industry. Until the last 
decade we thought we could live 
practically without the rest of the 
world. The great war has rudely 
awakened us. We cannot remain a 
hermit nation. Our Congress and 
our people must throw off the nar- 
row spirit of isolation that is hold- 
ing us back from doing our duty 
and taking control of the progress 
of the world, 

Great things were accomplished 
by the Disarmament Conference re- 
cently held in the City. of Washing- 
ton, and the world was relieved of 
great burdens of taxation, and our 
country was relieved from the dan- 
ger of war with another nation thal 
we should all deeply appreciate. 

Raw Materials. 

I doubt very seriously if we are 
giving sufficient attention to the vi- 
tally important matter in our indus- 
try of the supply of raw material. 
In times. past. we have. always. had, 
until the war, a plentiful supply of 
cotton at a very low price. In fact, 
I regret to say the cotton farmers of 
the United States have worked for 


‘continue to produce a 
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sixty years for practically the low- 
est wage of any civilized people in 
any part of the world. In spite of 
the fact that the South has almost a 
monopoly of the supply of cotton, 
in comparison with the wealth she 
ought to have, she is still a very 
poor country per capita. With the 
greatest single asset of any country 
in the world, the south, by reason 
of its poverty, has been unable to 
take advantage of its opportunities 
and boundless resources. 

Until we. began to manufacture 
cotton we were frightfully poor. We 
were an agricultural country only, 
and a country that has only its agri- 


culture is always poor, but with. 


agriculture and manufacturing to- 
gether any country can be rich. 
Given these and all other things 
come, as the night follows the day. 
In fact all forms of trade are only 
handmaids of agriculture and man- 
ufacture, These are the kings of 
commerce and prosperity. | 
The Cotton Farmer. 

I want you to realize that the 
eatton farmer is an absolutely es- 
sential element in your business and 
success, and that you should do your 
part in encouraging him to continue 
to raise a sufficient amount of cot- 
ton to meet the needs of the manu- 
facturers of the United States, and 
even of the whole world, and thal 
you must be willing and glad to 
help in every way to see that he 
gets a fair price for his product and 
one which will encourage him to 
3 sufficient 
amount of cotton. to clothe the 
world. | 

I was born on 4 cotton plantation 
and know the vicissitudes of . the 
cotton planters and there is no.class 
of men today whom I have more 
sympathy for, or whom I consider 
have been more poorly paid consid- 
ering the class of work they have 
been doing, than our cotton plant- 
ers, 

American cotton manufacturers 
should do their part towards re- 
munerating these men so essential 
fo the happiness and welfare of 
mankind, and, in this connection, | 
want to commend the American 
Cotton Association and its officers 
who are doing a great work. This 
association is working along the 
right lines to aid the cotton farmer 
{o get fair prices for his product, 
and I feel it is the duty of our as- 
sociation to aid them in every way. 
It is a source of pleasure to report 
that the National Council is eo-op- 
erating with this Association and 
has offered a prize of $1,000 for the 
most constructive work done during 
the year in the eradication of the 
boll weevil. 

The farmers of this country are 
45, per eent of our population and 
the greatest single cause of depres- 
sion for the last two years has been 
the lack of buying power on the 
part of the farmer. Manufacturers 
and business men have likewise sus- 
tained tremendous losses but in pro- 
portion to the money involved, 
nothing like the farmer and. until he 
is rehabilitated this country cannot 
possibly prosper. I am glad to feel 
that the cotton. farmer is getting a 
better and more. reasonable. price 
for his product and that the trend 
of prices for all agricultural prod- 
ucts has been on the mend for the 
past six months. Though their re- 
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When you buy a “Union”’ Renewable Fuse 
you get a fuse that is Renewable in reality 
as well as in name. A new link can be 
inserted in jig time without fuss or trouble. 
And the fuse is good for an indefinite num- 
ber of renewals! | 
| There is no inner cartridge to swell |] 
| from moisture or as.a result of ‘pressure }| 
from gases in a short circuit blow. There | 
are no metal parts that can become fused 
together from heat. Nothing to stick or 
| cause trouble. ‘‘Union’’ Renewable Fuses 
| are constructed as a fuse ought to be con- 
| structed—substantially. 
They have strength enough to 
stand up against the punish- 
ment of repeated blow outs, and 
the few strong, simple parts 
make possible easy and quick 
renewals, 
The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters have approved, in 
the very highest degrec, both 
“Union” Renewable and Non- 
Renewable Fuses. Fus2s and 
| links both bear their inspection 
im label. 
Leading eléctrical jobbers 
and dealers everywhere 
sell “‘Union”’ -Fuses. 
Our new 96-page Catalog 
contains a lot of valuable 
information that will save 
you trouble and money. 
Let us send you a copy. 
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The **Union’’ saves more 
than ANY other renew- 
able Fuse. 


CHICAGO FUSE MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of Switch and Outlet Boxes, Cut- 
Out Boxes Fuse Piugs, Automobile Fuses. Re- 
newable and Non-renewable Enclosed Fuses. 


CHICAGO—NEW YORK 


save more than ANY other renewable fuse 
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Inuneration has been so small dur- 
ing the past 18 months, I trust that 
they will not despair and that rea- 
sonable prices will soon prevail 
again. We all hope for this better 
day. The cotton crop is of such 
magnitude that it may be well to 
reflect just what is the meaning of 
better prices for the staple. Adding 
one cent a pound means $5 a bale 
and $5 a bale for a crop of 10,000,000 
bales means $50,000,000 of added 
wealth annually and for. 12,000,000 
bales a corresponding increase. 
Think of the tremendous increase 
in buying power this means for 
manufactured goods. Gentlemen, we 
of the South, should be glad to pay 
a reasonably high prices for cotton, 
for every reason and if we do not, 
then the day is coming when we 
will find ourselves short of raw ma- 
terials. The British, I beheve, are 


the only people today alive to this 


fact, 

The Railroads, 

Next to the farmers, I believe the 
lack of buying: power on the part of 
the railroads is the greatest factor 
in our depression. It is estimated 
that in normal times the railroads 
are the greatest buyers of all man- 
ufactured products of iron and 
steel, taking at least 40 per cent to 
60 per cent of such products and 
that their total purchases of all 
kinds are second only to the far- 
mers. As you know the railroads 
have been in such finaneial condi- 
tion. during the past three years 
that. they have bought. very little 
and until their buying power is re- 
stored, the ¢ountry cannot return to 
normal prosperity. It is most grat- 
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ifying that the railroads are now 
ordering locomotives, rolling stock, 
rails and equipment of all kinds 
and this is one of the surest signs 
that the condition of the country is 
getting better every day. 

While I am not in favor as a rule 
of aiding one class of people or one 
industry to the exclusion of others, 
I cannot but approve the action of 
Congress in its efforts to aid the 
farmers in financing their crops, 
etc., through farm loan banks and 
the War Finance Corporation and 
also in aiding the railroads in re- 
habilitating their properties. At the 
same time I realize the cryin; need 
for cheaper freight rates and for 
other betterments which all 
hope for with the general improve- 
ment of conditions in industry, 

The Tariff. 

If our home market is largely se- 
cured to American manufacturers 
by a tariff, it is a tremendous ad- 
vantage. The question then arises 
as to whether or not the tariff laid 
is fair to all the people. Every 
manufacturer of vision and fore- 
sight must realize that a tariff is 


justified only by benefiting the coun- 


try as a whole; that a tariff that 


practically excludes imports leads 
to waste, extravagance and ineffi- 


ciency of home manufacturers, cuts 
us off from the world’s markets, en- 
courages the demand for excessive 
wages on the part of employees, 
thus necessitating higher prices for 
our products and aceruimg to. the 
detriment of our industry gener- 
ally. 

As I conceive it, a proper tariff is 
one which will enable our American 


manufacturers to pay reasonable 
living wages such as will maintain 
the standards of living in this coun- 
try and at the same time encourage 
our manufacturers to keep up their 
plants and their operations to the 
highest state of efficiency, thus en- 
abling them to furnish the public 
with goods at fair and reasonable 
prices and to compete in the world’s 
markets with manufacturers from 
other nations. I do not see how any 
right thinking Anmvrerican citizen 
coneerned in the welfare of his own 
country can oppose such a tariff. 
Therefore, in asking for a tariff 
we should only such duties as 
will preserve and encourage our In- 
dustry efficiently managed and at 
ihe same time be of benent and to 
the welfare of all the people. That 
a fair and reasonable tariff is nec- 
essary in this country no one fa- 
miliar with conditions will doubt. 
The tariff question is one of the 
vital issues now affecting our indus- 


try and we feel that no lasting 
prosperity can be realized until it 


is fairly adjusted and equitably laid, 
Permit me in this connection to 
sound a warning that the lariff may 
be overdone, such as has been the 
case before. 

We have had during the year as 
chairman of our Legislative an: 
Tariff Committee a man who is 
thoroughly familiar with the sub. 
ect of the tariff and this committee 
has been untiring in its efforts to 
see that a fair tariff is enacted by 
the present Congress. The chair- 
man has also been untiring in his 
efforts to see that no discrimination 
is to be made against the yarn spin- 
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ners of the South, especially fine 


yarns. 
Shipping. 
The country is to be congratu- 
lated that there seems to be no 


prospect of a dearth of shipping to 
all the markets of the world and it 
is to be hoped that the great ton- 
nage built during the war and at 
such great expense be maintained 
in order that our. commerce may 
have ready access to all the world’s 
markets and that never again shall 
we fail to see the Stars and Stripes 
floating over our ships in every port 
of the world. In this connection, 
may I call your attention to the 
great congestion, of the port of New 
York and the need of deveboping 
other ports, especially those in the 
South to the end that there will be 
no shipping delays in the handling 
of our trade. 

Cotton and Cotton Manufacturing. 

It is a source of great pride to me 
to realize that the South is rapidly 
coming into its own through that 
great world-wide necessity and. arti- 
cle of commerce—cotton. 

The South has a source of wealth 
in the raising and manufacturing of 
cotton that will be perpetual. ‘The 
supplies of nature may give out in 
other parts of the world but the 
sources of supply of cotton will con- 
tinue in the Southern States. I be- 
eve that the future location of the 
greatest textile industry in the 
world will be found in the South for 
while cotton will eontinue to be 
maiufactured largely and success- 
hullv ‘n other places, there is no 
terri ory where if ean be manufac- 
burc 1 to such advantage as in that 


Established 1852 


Southern Rep. 
FRED H, WHITE 
Realty Bldg. 

Oharilotte, N. ©. 


Western Rep. 
JOHN GAGE 
8 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Til. 


worsted dress goods. 


TOLHURST EXTRACTORS 


There’s efficiency written in the work of hydro-extraction 
done by these Tolhurst machines. 

The photograph shows a_ battery of 40 inch-48 inch 
Tolhurst ‘“Self-Balancing” Extractors operating in a well- 
known New England factory famous for its outout of 
The initial machine was installed in 
1889 and numerous repeat installations emphasize the sat- 
isfactory service given. | 

We build extractors of all types and sizes. In our motor 
driven machines (both direct-connected and belted) are now 


incorporated special features of definite advantage to the tex- 
tile industry. 


Write us for details. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


TROY, NEW YORK 


San Francisco Rep. 
B. M. PILHASHY 
Merchants Exch. Bidg. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


New York Office, 111 Broadway 


Canadian Rep. 
W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Main and McNab Sts., Hamilton, 
Ont., 400 McGill Bidg., Montreal 
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great section ‘where it grows s0 
abundantly. 


It is now admitted that Southern 
labor is highly efficient and that, 
by reason of the mechanical means 
that have been devised, any inequal- 
ities in climate have been overcome; 
thereby enabling Southern mills to 
produce the very finest cotton fab- 
rics. The growth of the industry 
has been marvelous. In 1880 there 
were approximately 500,000 spindles 
in the South; by 1898 this number 
had increased to approximately 4.,- 
000,000 and today there are almost 
16,000,000 spindles in Southern mills, 
as compared to approximately 18,- 
000,000 in New England. The South- 
ern industry has increased 300 per 
cent in the brief span of a quarter 
of a century as compared to a rela- 
tively small increase in New Eng- 
land. Our New England friends are 
already declaring that the future lo- 
cation of the textile industry will 
be in the South. 


The prospect, my friends, 
that grips the imagination, There 
are approximately one-half .million 
square miles of territory in the 
South where cotton can be grown, 
a vast empire in itself and the fu- 
ture can only reveal what the de- 
velopment will be. 

Necessity of Diversifying and Fin- 
ished Products. 


The textile industry in the South 
can never attain prosperity or inde- 
pendence until the majority of our 
mills, acting either individually or 
.co-operatively, shall diversify and 
finish their products in order that 
they may go direct to the consumer 
with them. The very large bulk of 


is one 
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the goods made in the South today 
for Northern and Eastern plants 
which advance them in manufacture 
and finish and distribute them to the 
trade. The Southern units of the 
textile industry therefore not only 
feel directly their own periods of 
depression but also those of other 
sections of the country. No amount 
of individual or special effort to rise 


above a period of stagnation will 


avail because the outlet for South- 
ern goods is blocked by the closing 
of the channels of trade through 
Northern manufacturers, finishers 
or distributors. 


It should require no argument to 
emphasize to Southern mill men that 
their real road to success lies along 
such lines of production and distri- 
bution as will bring them into con- 
tact with the ultimate consumer. 


What we need in the Soutu is 
more finished fabrics ready for the 
trade; more bleacheries, more dye- 
ing establishments, and more con- 
verters; more printing plants and 
mereerizing plants; more knit goods 
plants, hosiery mills and the like. 


Why should we continue to add 
spindles and plain looms to our al- 
ready gorged market of plain fab- 
rics? Why not individually or co- 
operatively install and operate such 
plants as will complete and finish 
the goods we already made and why 
not make out future additions with 
box looms for colored and finished 
fabrics and with knitting machines 
for all kinds of knit goods and hos- 
iery? 

Has it ever occurred to you that 
the same amount of money invested 
in finishing and preparing our goods 


for market, in diversifying our 
goods and distributing them, will 
yield far greater returns than are 
possible with the heavy expendi- 
tures that are necessary for the pro- 
duetion of vast quantities of plain 
yarns and fabrics that are now be- 
ing continually added to the South- 
ern output? Merely as a profit on 
the investment, letting alone the 
question of economy, the question 
of Southern welfare should appeal 
to every one to at least investigate 


the opportunities opén to us along. 


these lines. With the Federal Bank- 
ing System and the awakened in- 
terest of banks all over the country 
in Southern’ enterprise, working 
capital for such new enterprises 
would be comparatively easy to ob- 
tain. All of these articles could be 
sold for a price, which is by means 
always the. case with the great quan- 
tities of plain yarns and fabrics that 
the South now produces, the pur- 
chase of which depends so much on 
the disposition of the Northern and 
Eastern manufacturers who now 
consume them as raw _ materials. 
The bulk of the business now in 
the South is too close to the raw 
material. 


Marketing. 
Our usual selling methods must 
also be revised, either by selling di- 
rect or by closer co-operation with 
our selling agents, who shall main- 
tain Southern and Western branch- 
es, with Southern and 
points of distribution. 


It is an economic crime for the 
South to continue to produce goods 
and send them hundreds and even 
thousands of miles elsewhere to be 


Western 
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advanced in manufacture, to be 
completed and distributed, and then 
returned to us with all the increas- 
ed cost, due to double transportation 
charges, double or even triple over- 
head expense, double selling ex- 
pense and double distribution costs 
or more, of practically all kinds, not 
to speak of the voluntary relin- 
quishment on our part of the rich 
markets of the great West and Mid- 
die West. ” 
Co-operation With 
ions. 
It is gratifying to know that we 
have tried in every way during the 
past year to co-operate with other 
associations interested in cotton and 
the cotton industry and also in the 
distribution of cotton products and 
I am happy to advise that great 
success has attended ‘our _ efforts, 
Your association is maintaining the 
closest touch with the various State 
Associations and with a number of 
the larger groups all interested in 
the same problems. In this connec- 
tion I wish. to call your attention to 
the value of co-operating also with 
the Southern Whrolesale Dry Goods 
Association, 


Other Associa- 


an organization com- 
posed of Southern distributors 


whose headquarters and operations 
are largely in the South. We hope 
to establish close relations with this 
great association, to the end that we 
may help them and they us in the 
solution of problems and advance- 
ment of causes to our mutual good. 


Sauron, 


Consul Smith, reports 
that 106.774 kilos of cotton were ex- 


ported in January of this year from 
Saigon compared with only 2,830 
kilos in the same month a year ago. 
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HANK CLOCKS. 
ROLL SPREADERS 
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Liberty Knotter 


is absolutely the most simple, the 
most economical and will last 
longer, if properly handled, than 
any Knotter that has ever been 
offered the textile trade. 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
Manufactured and Sold by 


Mill Devices Co. Durham, N. C. 


THE 

NEWPORT For 

COLORS Cotton and Silk 
Knit Goods 


Announcing the production of 


NEWPORT DEVELOPED BLACK 
EXTRA CONCENTRATED 


This superior developed black is now 
ready for the market 


Intense Fast Economical 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS 


(INCORPORATED) 
Passaic, New Jersey 


Branch Sales Offices: 


Providence, R. I. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Report of Secretary. 
(Continued from Page 14) 


Cramer, chairman, will discuss the 
details with you later. In passing, 
may I observe that our association 
is greatly indebted to the chairman 
of our Legislative Committee, for 
he has really given the greater part 
of his time to this work during the 
past year. Your secretary counts 
himself fortunate to have been able 
to render great assistance to the 
committee in this important work, 
as secretary of your association and 
a member of and one of the secre- 
taries of the Consolidated Tariff 
Committee. In this connrection may 
I express the committee’s apprecia- 
tion and that of our association to 
Mr. Wm. F. Garcelon, agent of the 
Arkwright Club, Baston, whose wide 
experience in legislative matters 
and whose aid and counsel was of 
such assistance to us. Captain E. A. 
Smyth, chairman, and Mr. George 
W. Forrester, traffic manager, will 
tell you of the work of our highly 
efficient traffic committee, May I 
repeat that wherever I traveled 
during the past vear, I heard noth- 
ing but commendation and approval 
of the work of our traffic commit- 
Lee. 

It. was the pleasure of your secre- 
tary to serve as secretary of the 
National Council.during the past 
year. Your secretary also attended 
the World Cotton Conference held 
in Liverpool-Manchester last Jane, 
as the official representative, along 
with Mr. Arthur J. Draper, of your 
association; also as a member and 
secretary of the special committee 
appointed by our National Council 
to confer with the Internationa! 
Federation regarding affiliation. No 
satisfactory basis of agreement has 
yet been reached but some accept- 
able solution may vet be found. 


Report of the Committee on Foreign 
Trade. 
(J. D. Woodside, Chairman) 
The wisdom of the officers of this 
Association in devoting much of the 
time during the last annual meeting 
to the consideration of the seriously 
important subject of foreign trade 
has been thoroughly demonstrated. 


The able and forceful addresses at 


that time by prominent men.seem to 
have awakened many manufacturers 
and selling agents to the necessity 


of gaining more of such trade. This 


interest is increasing, and properly 
so, for if is an undisputed faet that 
this outside trade is absolutely es- 
sential if the mills are to keep in 
operation and provide employment 
for thousands who are largely de- 
pendent upon their daily wages for 
the support of their families. 
While it is true there have been 
discouragements and financial losses 
suffered during the past two years 
by many of those selling abroad. ecol- 
lections are now better, the foreign 
exchange situation improving, and 
the exportation of cotton goods 
growing. Many of the wndesirable 
merchants both here and abroad 
have been eliminated, which leaves 
the field more to reliable merchants 
who will do much towards further 
popularizing our products. and-busi- 
ness methods with foreign custom- 
ers, Too much optimism is a dan- 
gerous thing, but our committee is 
enthusiastic as to the steady growth 
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that may be expected in world-wide 
trade and already there ire many 
reasons for believing that such trade 
for a portion of the output of our 
plants making yarns, knit goods and 
cloth, will soon again be normal; and 
we are confident the time is not far 
distant when we shall have a much 
larger foreign trade than ever be- 
fore: but this progress will depend, 
of course, upon the improvement in 
world conditions. 

Acting as agencies assisting in the 
expansion which is bound to come 
in foreign markets for goods such 
as are handled by the members of 
this association are: 

1. Our realizing the fact that this 
trade is essential. 

2. Improvement in postal, cable 
and wireless communication and in 
shipping facilities. 

3. The purchasing power through- 
out the entire world growing strong- 
er, and the requirements for cloth- 
ing greater. 

4..The general revival in world 
trade, encouraged by various trade 
bodies, especially the National For- 
eign Trade Council, 

5. American cotton: goods, having 
been handled during the past few 
years in nearly all of the imported 
markets of the world, their superior 
quality has become recognized, and 
our knowledge as to packing, ship- 
ping and credits, greatly broadened. 

6. The aid being rendered. this 
phase of our business by the efforts 
of the Department of Commerce in 
such matters as— 

a) The’ encouragement of the 
merchant marine. 

(b) The reduetion in rail and 
ocean freight rates. 

(ec) Securing adjustments and set- 
tlements of claims. 

(d) The issuance of a new form 
of through export bill of lading con- 
taining regulations more favorable 
to the shipper. 

‘e) Collection of trade informa- 
tion from every land, including 
many out-of-the-way islands of 
every sea, through hundreds of 
commercial attaches, trade commis- 
sioners and consuls, for the benefit 
of the textile industry. 

The committee believes {hat Con- 
gress in formulating its tariff policy 
will and should give weight to the 
fact thal we must have a certain 
percentage of imports if we are to 
export our raw and finished prod- 
ucts in any considerable volume, 
especially now when the United 
States holds such a large proportion 
of the world’s supply of gold. How- 
ever, this subject will be handled by 
the association’s committee on tar- 
iff, 

The Textile Division of the Bu- 
reau Of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, enjoying the counsel and ad- 
vice, not only of its committee from 
the National Council of American 
Cotton Manufacturers, but from 
committees and individuals in the 
South and North, is broadening its 
scope Of usefulness very materially, 
month by month; and our commit- 
lee recommends that the members 
of the association co-operate with 
the work of the division and avail 
themselves of the assistance that is 
at their command in the Depart- 


‘ment of Commerce, and would again 


urge that manufacturers and ex- 
porters do all in their power to pro- 
mote the development of foreign 
trade in cotton goods. 
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Knit Goods 


Philadelphia, Pa.—A marked in- 
crease in business done in the knit 
goods markets was reported last 
week. Sales of underwear and hos- 
iery were much larger and the vol- 
ume of ‘business put through was 
very encouraging to sellers. In the 
outerwear division of the market, 
there was less business, aS mos! 
‘jobbers are fairly well stocked for 
the present. 

Hosiery business is improving, al- 
though trade last week did not re- 
flect all the improvement that has 
been noted in knit goods during the 
past several weeks. There is a 
growing demand for summer 
weights and prices are _ holding 
steady. An upward tendency is 
noted wherever orders of any size 
are placed. Sellers are continually 
making the point that hosiery can- 


not be produced .on today’s basis 
and show a progt and are citing 
advances in the cotton, wool and 


silk markets as showing the neces- 
sity for higher hosiery prices. 

Cotton hosiery is not very active 
at present, and low prices in some 
quarters are being named on stani- 
ard, carded, 144 needle goods. The 
demand for men’s half hose in arti- 
ficial silk is more aetive than that 
of other styles. A price of $4.50 
per dozen seems to represent the 
market now. There is a strong de- 
mand for white stockings, 240-nee. 
die, 12 strand, full fashioned with 
20-inch boot, which ean be had 
around $15 per dozen. 


In the underwear 
market, there has 
improvement m the demand for 
balbriggans and mills report = that 
they now have practically none of 
these goods on hand, Jobbers sales 
of balbriggans were delaved on ac- 
count of unseasonable weather,’ bul 
the retail demand is now well de- 
fined and jobbers are having: to re- 
cover frequently. 

Mills are devoting a large part of 
‘their production to late summer 
goods, although they should by now 
be well under way with fall pro- 
duction, they state. Practically 
nothing is being done in fall under- 
wear now. Wool prices are up some- 
what, the market on 18-pound union 
suits being $32 a dozen as compared 
with openings at $28 to $30. 

Standard 12-pound worsted union 
suits are still obtainable at $35, al- 
though sellers state that they will 
be subjected to a rise of 10 to 15 
per cent as soon as buying is reviv. 
ed. There is no change in hbalbrig 
gan prices, 6-pound unton suits still 
being sold at $5.50, with some sur- 
plus Government stocks available 


division of the 
been steady 


hands at much lower 
prices. ‘Two-piece balbriggans are 
to be found at $38 to $3.25 a dozen, 
with a few small offerings reported 
al $2.79. 

There is nol much activity in the 
outerwear trade except for bathing 
suits, it is reported. Some business 
is being done in artificial silk tuxe- 
dos at prices ranging around $60 a 
dozen, which is near the low end. A 
little fall business is still coming in 
from the South, but this is mostly 
business that should have been con- 
cluded two or three months ago, 
when the rest of the country was 
placing its initial orders for fall. 
Bathing prices remain station- 
ary, $15 to $16.50 a dozen for low 
end worsted bathing suits still be- 
ing popular, and about $5 a dozen 
for cottons. 

Buying of fall underwear 
dle West retailers which had been 
quite active during the first few 
months of the vear, has fallen off 
and only a small advance business 
is now being placed, according tq 
representatives of several of the 
larger underwear firms in this mar- 
ket. No definite réason is assigned 
for this situation, but if is believed 
that some of the reasons are the 
comparatively quiet business in the 
furn'shings departments to date this 
vear, the fairly large carry.over of 
winter underwear by mer- 
chants, as much on hand-to-mouth 
policy as possible. 


in jobbers’ 


That a market for American cot- 
fon goods and summer suitings ex- 
ists in Egypt is demonstrated in 
“The ‘Textile Market of Egypt,” 


trade information bulletin No. 22 by 
Vice Consul George L. Brant, Alex- 
andria, issued by the textile 


division of the Department of Com- 
meree, 


by Mir-. 


35 
Why the Band on Your 
Favorite Cigar 
If you're a cigar ati you have your fivorite cigar. 


A pet brand that you ask for by name. 


A cigar that you 


identify by the band. 


Suppose that cigar had no band! 
which you select it bore no name? 
purchase 
substitution. 
manufacturer 

Your 
a cigar. 
them to identify your 


you. 


sales for 
If you haven’t a trademark we 
If you 
it to work. 
Our product, 
method of applying trademarks on textiles, 


CTC: 


It makes 


Our service is free. 


Suppose the box from 
When you wanted to 
risk of 


like it, you’d have to run the 


You would lose a 


another 


good smoke and the cigar 


would lose a profitable sale. 


trademark on your goods is like a cigar band on 


It protects your customers. It enables 
It holds their 


a tangible factor 


consumer 
goods. business for 
“eood will’ in producing 


you. 


can help you. design one. 


have a trademark we can show you how to put 


Weare experts on the subject of trademarks. 
Kaumagraph Dry Tr is the 
silks, 


transfers are most econom- 


.nsfers, practical 
hosiery. 


Our 


Let us explain both to you. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers, 209 West 38th Street, New York 


Boston 


Chicago Philadelphia 
Hamilton, Ont. 


(REG. ¥. >. PAT. OFF.) 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Paris, France 


Dry) ‘Transfers 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


sonal, 


gallon can and be convinced. 


Established 1857 


= REMOVOIL 


Why not eliminate all of your oil spots that show up in your cloth 
room. Removoil is doing it in a large number of mills. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Try a ten- 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Your Sales Improve 


When you can assure your customers of better packing as 
they know that you not only strive to protect their goods, but 
their appearance and Salability as well. 


The only way to render this SERVICE is by packing your 


goods in 


‘Hutton & 
Bourbonnias } 
Company s@ 


made from best Nerth Carolina Pine, Poplar, Oak and Chestnut. 
They are guaranteed to stand up under rough usage. 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 


Hickory 


OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Cases 


iS AT YOUR COMMAND 


Manufacturers of 
WOOD PACKING CASES 


Drawer 330 North Carolina 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bldg. 
WINTHROP S. WAR 


—Agents— 


QUR SPINNING RINGS---douste FLANGE 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


Standard 
Size of the South 


: (Mildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 


using Sizol 


THE SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. Nitro, W. Va. 


Sizings Softeners Finishings 
_§. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, S. C. 


The humid atmosphere in textile 
mills causes employees to consume 
large quantities of water. These 
employees require cool water sup- 
plied in a sanitary manner — the 
‘fold tin cup’’ won’t do. 


SANITAR 
AYDENY 


A PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 
fountain is the logical dispenser of 
fee Pure Cool Drinking water. 


We are holding a copy of catalog 
for you—may we send it? 


Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN CoO., 


Haydenville, Mass. 


Svuthern Agent 
E. S. PLAYER 
Greenville, &. 
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| Cotton Goods 


New York.—There was less activ- 
ity in the cotton goods markets dur- 
ing the week, but prices held firm 
and in some cases showed an ad- 
vance in keeping with the further 
rise in raw material. Both manu- 
facturers and jobbers appear doubt- 
ful of the consumers’ willingness to 
pay higher prices at retail. One of 
the outstanding features of the week 
was the good buying movement in 
the heavy cotton goods division of 
the market. The manufacturing 
trades were large buyers of cotton 
duck, wide drills, single filling duck, 
tire fabrics, this whole list being 
much more active than has been the 
case in some time. 

In finished goods, the market is 
less firm and prices are still show- 
ing more irregularity than is the 
case in unfinished lines. Buyers are 
showing steady resistance to higher 
prices and jobbers are unwilling to 
pay the advances that have been 
met by converters and other users 
of gray goods. The volume of new 
business on percales has not been 
large enough to move prices. up. 
Bleached cottons are moving In a 
limited way and buyers are moving 
cautiously. 

Mills generally are in a better po- 
sition from the more active busi- 
ness of the past few weeks, so far 
as new business is concerned, al- 
though it is generally reported that 
many mills have taken orders that 


‘show them practically no profit in 


order to keep the mills busy. How- 
ever, many mills on sheetings are 
sold through June and some of them 
into July. Mills making print cloths 
have been able to reduce their 
stocks considerably and manufac- 
turers of fine goods who were will- 
ing to sell at low prices have eclean- 
ed out stocks and sold some busi- 
ness for the summer. 

Stocks of single filling duck are 
gradually being cleaned up at prices 
ranging from 29c a pound to 36¢e, 
dependent on the character of raw 
material in the merchandise. Some 
mills are declining future business 
under 18c a yard for 8-ounce, card 
basis. 

Instances are becoming more nu- 
merous in cotton goods markets 


where mills decline to accept for- 
ward business unless prices are on 
a parity with current raw cotton 
cotton values. The stocks of low 
priced cottons have been pretty well , 
worked up, especially by some of 
the coarse colored goods mills. 

Cloth markets were noticeably 
quiet at the end of the week and. 
there were frequent reports of re- 
sale offerings in some of the print 
cloth and bag sheeting numbers. 
There was no pressure behind the 
offers and most traders said it 
seemed to be a case where a few 
speculators were willing to take 
profits of 3-4c a yard that have ac- 
cumulated in the past five or six 
weeks. 

The thin odd counts in print 
cloths still hold steadier and higher 
than the staples. There are some 
traders who will take in any of the 
good grade fine count goods on a 
basis of 11 1-2c for 4-yard 80s. On 
68x72s if was possible t odo 9 1-2c 
and on 64x60s 8 1-2e. 


Some of the better known sheet- 
ing mills have sold up through June 
and Julv and on some numbers of 
bag goods they will not undertake 
new deliveries until well into Au- 
gust. A great many goods have been 
sold below the level of current re- 
placement values and this is tending 
to make sellers cautious on any ad- 
ditional sales. Mills are -unwilling 
to trade on contract goods at some 
of the prices they will accept for 
contracts. 

Combed yarn goods are selling 
very slowly and some of the largest 
mills have little in hand in the way 
of orders beyond September. 

Prices were quoted as follows: 

Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s, 6 3-4; 
print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s, 6 3-8; 
gray goods, 38 1-2-in., 64x64s, 8 1-2; 
gray goods, 39-in,, 68x72s, 9 1-2; 
gray goods, 38-in., 80x80, 11 1-2; 
brown sheetings, 3-yard, 10 3-4; 
brown sheetings, 4-yard, 10; brown 
sheetings, Southern standard, 11 3-4; 
tickings, 8-ounce, 21 14-2; denims, 
2.20, 17; staple ginghams, 16 1-2; 


dress ginghams,.20 to 22 1-2; stand- 


ard prints, 10 1-4; kid finished cam- 
bries, 8 1-4 to 9 4-4, 


J 


WENTWORTH Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Company 


| Providence, R. I. 


The Standard of Excellence for 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 


Electrical Installations 


VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, §. C. 
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The Yarn Market 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Philadelphia, Pa—-The yarn mar- 


ket showed further improvement 
during the week. Inquiry was very 
broad and covered some large quan- 
tities, and while actual sales were 
not anything like as large as the 
numerous inquiries seem fore- 
east, the total volume of business 
done was fairly large. Numerous 
small orders, ranging up to 10,000 
pounds, were reported. The price 
differences that were noted on many 
numbers tended to hold down busi- 
ness in many instances, dealers re- 
ported, saying that the business 
done would have been appreciably 
larger had prices been’ more uni- 
form. 

There was a fairly good demand 
for coarse hosiery yarns, such as 
12s to 14s, there being frequent sales 
of small lots of these numbers. 
There was very good inquiry from 
towél mills for 20s warps, but man- 
ufaeturers would not pay spinners’ 
asking prices. It is said that these 
yarns would sell freely at 35e to 36c 
for future delivery if mills would 
accept this figure. Numerous in- 
quiries for thread yarns were made, 
but buyers were unwilling: to pay 
prices asked. Manufacturers of un- 
derwear are at present taking only 
what they need from day to day 
and are showing very little disposi- 
tion to cover future requirements. 
The yarn situation in general is re- 
garded as being much better than it 
was three weeks ago. The demand 
has been broad enough to cover 
longer. periods for future delivery 
and indications are that business 
should eontinue to shew improve- 
ment, Some fairly large contracts, 
‘alling for delivery through the re- 
mainder of the year have . been 
placed within the past two weeks. 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps, Etc. 


Southern Two-Ply Skeins 


Carpet— 
9s, 3, 4 and 
Southern Single Chain Warps 
Southern Single Skeins 
Southern Frame Cones 
double card... 45 @46 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
Combed Peeler Cones 
91 @.. 
astern Carded Peeler Thread Twist 
Skeins 


BARNARD-LYNAH, Inc. 


Selling Agents 
For Cotton Mills Making 


Coarse Cotton Fabries and Yarns 
Mill Accounts Solicited 


321 BROADWAY near Worth Street, NEW YORK CITY 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. 


§.-P. Carpenter, 


Phil 8S. Steel, Vice-Pres Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 


Treasurer A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER : 
237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. 1. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 


PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


Boston 
Baltimore 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
903 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FoR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Philadelphia 


Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
WEAVING KNITTING 
We Specialize In Cotton Yarn For Export 


Chicago Charlotte 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 


ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING ANTIST AIN 
Kier Roil A. vistant 
CREAM SOFTENER ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 
HYDROSULPHITE MONOPOLE OIL 
For Stripping and Dis- Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 
charge Printing 
LEVULINE SCROOPING COMPOUND 
To soften Sulphur For Silk and 


and Developed Black Cotton Hosiery 
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| Want Department 


1922. 


Sienographer Wanted. 

One who is experienced in tex- 
tile business, to report Textile 
Association meeting at Wrights- 
ville, June 2nd and 3rd. Steno, 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Bleacher Wanted. 

One who understands some- 
thing about dyeing, for position 
m California. Bleach, -care 
Southern Textile Bulletin, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 


U.S.\U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 : ee GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Ring Traveler Specialists. 


Wanted. 

Thoroughly competent overseer 
for cloth room. One accustomed 
fo handling branded domestics. 
Consolidated Textile Corporation, 
Henderson Division, Henderson, 
Ky. 


Wanted. 


15 Whitin Spinning Frames, 2 or 
2 4-4-in. ring, 3. 1-4 or = 4-in. 


space. 
6 40-in. Wihtin Cards, 


12 40-in. Saco-Pettee Cards, 27- 
in. doffer, 12-in. coils, 110 flats. 


i8 37-in. H. & B. Cards, 
coils, 110 flats. 

4 Whitin or Saco-Lowell 
Twisters, 4 1-2-in. ring, 
in. gauge, tape drive. 

1 36-in. Vertical Opener. 

200 10x36-in. roving cans. 


12-in. 


Beam 
5 


Cc. L, Upchurch & Sons, 


Athens, Ga. 


Salesman Wanted. 
Prefer mill man. who 


stands dyeing. Salesman,, 


Southern Textile Bulletin, 
lotte, N. 


under- 
care 
Char- 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 


ATLANTA 


GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Ete. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


Are You Using Our 
SULPHUR BLACK-M EXTRA 


We make a Specialty of Sulphur Colors 
Send us a Trial Order 


Sample Card and Lowest Rates on request 


HAMETZ GO 


One-Twenty-Wwo Hudson Street,New YorR City. 
Soston Philadelphia Providence Chicago 
Charlotte San Francisco 


REEDS 


Quick Deliveries! 


Satis faction Guaranteed 


LOOM REEDS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


For Wearing Everything in Cotton; Wool, Silk and 
Duck 


Fancy Reeds of Every Description 


Soldered Reeds, Leese Reeds, Scotch, Hook Reeds, 
Slasher Combs of All Kinds 


The Famous Suter Lino Reeds for Weaving All Kinds 


of Marquisette Weaves such as Curtains, 


Laundry 


Bags, Buckram, Mosquito Netting, Onion Sacks, Ete. 


North Carolina Reed Company 
| HIGH POINT, N. C. 
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WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both in small mill. Have handled Nos. 
from 8s to 60s white and colored. Age 
45. married. Best of references. Ad- 
dress No, 3455. 


The fee for joining our employment 
Will CUVer wost vi a 
emall advertisemeni ior Ole Miviilis. 

li the @pplicalil isn a Ssubscriver lo Clic 
Southern ‘lextile bsuiietin atu Mis suv- 
Beriplivn 18 paid up the date vi 
joining the employment DureaUu Lire 
tee 18 omly 

Vuring the three months’ 
we Bend the Applicail Vi ait Va- 
cancies in the pusilivoN Geviles 

We not guarantee Ww place 
man Whe joins Our bureau, 
but we do give thet vent service ol 


thetmversnip 


liic 


any emp.Oyment bulcau Gunnecteu with 
the Southern Teatiic 
WANT position as superintendent of 


small mili, or carder and spinner. Prac- 
tical man of 23 years’ experience. Now 
assistant superintendent. Have been 
superintendent of both yarn and c.oth 
mill and can give gilt-edged references. 
Address No. 3438. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 

. master mechanic. Now employed as 
mechanic, but have had 19 years in 
carding and spinning and can handle 
either room in first class manner. Good 
references. No. 3439. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had similar position in some of the 
best mils in the South and my long 
experience and success in the mili fits 
me to hand.e plant on either yarns or 
goods. Fine references. Address No. 
3440. . 


WANT position as cloth room overseer. 
Now running cloth room for mill on 
ducks, drills and sheetings, tire fabrics. 


Giving satisfaction but want better 
paying place. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3441 

WANT position as superintendent. More 


than 20 years as superintendent and 
overseer and am high class man in ev-~- 
ery respect. Long record of satisfac- 


tory service. Address No. 3442. 
WANT position as master mechanic. 
Now emp.oyed in electric drive mill, 


but am also familiar with steam drive 


and am expert in machine shop work. — 


Satisfactory references as to character 
and ability. Address No. 3443. 


WANT position as roller coverer. Five 
years experience in good shops. Can 

' gome on short notice. Prefer mill shop. 
Address No. 3444 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Long experience and can get results. 
Good reierences. Address No. 3446. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
been superintendent over 16 years and 
have handled all classes of work. Com- 
petent and excelient manager of help. 
References. Address No, 3447, 


WANT position as superintendent, Ex- 
perienced reliable man who is now su- 
perintendent of large mill, but who 
wishes to change for excellent reasors. 
Address No. 3448. 

WANT position as master mechanic or 
engineer. Experienced on both steam 
and electric drive, 8 years experience. 
Married, settled habits. Address No. 
3449. 


WANT position as superintendent of hos- 
iery yarn mill. Have held such a posi- 
tion in several good mills. Now em- 
ployed as overseer of card twisting 
and weaving in large mill. Would con- 
sider overseers’ job at $150 or more per 
month. Have had excellent experience 
in every mill department. Address No. 
3450. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as general superintendent of 
two mills, but have good reasons for 
wanting to change. Would like to get 
in touch with some mill needing man 
who can get quality and quantity pro- 
duction. Address No. 4461. 


WANT position as superintendent, Can 
furnish references as to character and 
ability. Address No. 3453. 


WANT position as manager or superin- 
tendent in the Carolinas or Georgia. 
Am high class man who would not 
consider less than $4,000 per year. I! 
am not looking for a “good job” but 
wish to correspond with some mill that 
is not getting results and needs a first 
class manager. Address No. 3453 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
My references are ample proof of my 
experience, character and ability to get 
results. orrespondence solicited. Ad- 
dress No. 3464. 


WANT position-as overseer spinning, or 
wou'd take second hand's place in large 
room. Have had 20 years experience in 
spinning, 5 years as overseer spinning 
and twisting. Can come on short no- 
tice. Good references. Address No, 
3456. 


WANT position as carder, or spinner, or 
both, thoroughly experienced in both 
departments. Now employed but can 
change on short notice. Address No. 
3457. 


WANT position as superintendent of hos- 
iery mill. Thoroughly familiar with au 
phases of hosiery manufacture and can 
get excellent results. Good references. 
Address No. 8458, 


WANT position as carder, or spinner, or 
both. Now giving satisfaction in good 
mill, but want a larger job. Experi- 
enced, sober and reliable. Address No. 


459. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
superintendent of small mill. High 
class man who can get real results. 
Now employed but will change for larg- 
er place. Address No. 3460. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning in large 
mill. Long experience, competent and 
reliable. References. Address No. 3461. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer spinning. Experienced man 
who has always given satisfaction over 
long period of years. Address No. 3462. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
chief engineer. Would like to connect 
with group of mills needing high class 
man. Familiar with both steam and 
electric drive. Address No. 3463. 


WANT position as overseer of large card 
room, white or colored work. First 
class man in every particular and can 
firnish excellent references. Address 
No. 3464. 


WANT position as superintendent 
yarn mill, hosiery yarns 
Would like run down mill 
of hole. 
ence. 


of 
preferred. 
to pull out 
Age 48, married, long experi- 
Address No. 3466. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 25 
years experience in weaving rooms, 
both white and colored work, such as 
sheetings, jeans, canton flannels, cham- 
brays, denims, tickings, sateens, shirt- 
ings, plaids and terry towels. Experi- 
enced on plain, Draper and Crompton 
& Knowles box looms, including maga- 
zines. Good references. Will go any- 
where. Address No. 3466. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Age 31, long experience. Will go any- 
a to get good place. Address No. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Training and experience 
qualifies me to handle. work in compe- 


tent manner. Especially good with 
electric plants. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3468. 

WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer of carding or spinning in large 

mill, My references show long period 
of good service, good character and 
steady worker. Address No. 3469. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer spinning. Now employed and 
giving satisfaction, but want larger 


place. References furnished to show 
eres and record. Address No. 
iv. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or would take second hand’s place in 
large mill. Age 85; 25 years experience; 
now employed as overseer but wish to 
change. Married and settled, good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3471. 


WANT position 
yarn or cloth mill, or would take large 
ecard room in good mill. Now employed 
as superintendent and have been su- 
perintendent and overseer for 25 years. 
Excellent reasons for making a change. 
Fine references. Address No. 3475. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn or cloth mill, or manager 
of smaller mill. Have a long record 
of efficient and successful service. Spe- 
cial experience in bleaching. Can fur- 
nish excellent references from @ num- 
ber of very successful mill officers un- 


der whom I have been employed. Ad- 
dress No. 3476. 
WANT position as master mechanic. 


Am 39 years old and have had 20 years 
experience in mill machine work and 
engine rooms. Thoroughly competent 
man in every respect. Good references. 
Address No. 3477. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of spinning or weaving. Can 
show my qualifications for either of 
abvoe jobs if given an opportunity. 
Settled man of good habits. Address 
No. 38478. 


WANT position as general superintend- 
ent, or agent for cotton yarn mil! or 
plain cloth mill. Have been mill super- 
intendent and manager for a long term 
of years and solicit correspondence 
with strong company needing a high 
class man to operate its plant, on effi- 
cient and economical basis: A-1 ref- 
erences. Address No. 3479. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Now giving satisfaction as weaver but 
want a larger place. References to 
show ability, character and experience. 
Address No. 3480. 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced on both plain and fancy goods 
and can give excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3481. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of spinning. Now have charge 
of spinning in large plant, but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. 
Would like opportunity to submit my 
references, Address No. 3482 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn, cordage, or weave mill on white 
goods... Now employed as superintend- 


ent and have been on this job for the 


past 12 years. Good references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 
3483 

WANT position as overseer spinning, 


spooling and warping, or would take 
second hand's p'ace in large mill. Age 
36, married, good manager of help. 20 
years in spinning rooms, references as 
and ability. Address No. 
2484, 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Have had long experience in a nmber 
of good mills and can handle a card 
room in first class manner. Address 
No.. 3485. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of large carding or spinning 
room. Have been superintendent for 
last 12 vears. long experience as over- 
seer. Excellent references. Address 
No. 3486. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent, or carder or 
spinner in large mi'l. Have held pres- 
ent job as carder for 10 years and have 
charge of 2 card rooms. Will go any- 
where for the right job. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3487. 


WANT position as 


superintendent of 
small mill or assistant supcrintendnet 
in large mill. Have he'd present job 
aS superintendent for many years and 
have given entire satisfaction. FExcel- 
lent references. Address No. 3488. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small yarn mill, or overseer carding or 
spinning in large mill. Have had long 
nractical experience and have completed 
texti'e course references. Ad- 
dress No. 3489. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinner. Now employed as over- 
seer in large mill. Over 15 years expe- 
rience aS superintendent and overseer. 
Good references. Address No. 3472. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, or 
second hand. Over 15 years in weav- 
ing, experience as fixer, second hand 
and overseer. I. C. §S. training, can 
handle prints, drills, chambrays, sheet- 
ings, denims, etc. Best of references. 
Address No. 3478. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Now employed as overseer, but have 
good reason for wanting to change. 
Long experience in spinning,.can. han- 
die long or short staple cotton. Prefer 
mill in Georgta, but would consider 
niace in Sou Carolina or Alabama. 
Excellent réferences. Address No. $474. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Now employed as second hand. but am 


capable of handling overseer's place. 
Practical man and I. Cc. S. graduate. 
Age 27. Married.. Excellent references. 


Address No. 3490. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as such, but want larger job. 
Mispecially qualified for weaving mi'l on 
fine and fancy goods. Have success- 
fully handled a number of large South- 
oi mils. Fine references. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weave mill, or would take place as 
carder and spinner in large mill. With 
present company five years. last three 
as superintendent. Ten years as over- 
seer carding ang spinning. Address 
No. 3492 


as superintendent of WANT position as superintendent. 
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Now 
employed as overseer with one of the 
largest mills in the South. Have been 
with same company for six years. By 
experience and training am qualified to 
hand'!e superintendent’s position. Can 
give best of references. Address No. 
3493. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Now employed as overseer, but 
wish better place an dcan come or 
short notice. Excellent references as 
to experience, character and ability. 


Address No. 3494 

WANT position as master mechanic. 
Now employed. Long experience as 
“master mechanic and engineer in good 
mills. Can handle either steam or 
electric drive. Good machine shop and 
repair man. Address No. 3495. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Competent, reliable man whose experi- 
ence and training is. reflected in abil- 
ity to get results. Now employed. 
fsood references. Address No. 3496. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Experienced on both plain and fancy 
goods and all makes of looms used in 
South. Steady worker, good habits, 


po manager of help. Address No. 


‘VANT position as master -mechanic. 
Have had nine years experience as mas- 
ter mechanic, 20 years with steam and 
electric drive and mill machine work. 
(Good references as to character and 
ability. Address No. 3497. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
or would take carding. Longe experience 
in both departments and can give sat- 
isfactory references. Address No. 3498. 


WANT 
room. 


position as overseer of cloth 
Have had over 30 years experi- 
ence in some of the best mil's in the 
South, and have. handled  practical'y 
every kind of goods made in Southern 
mills Wish to corresnond with mill 
needing thoroughly reliable man who 
can handle cloth room in efficient man- 
ner. References. Address No. 3500 


WANT position as master mechanic. Wx- 
perienced, reliable man now emploved. 
but wish a larger place. References to 
show long record of satisfactory serv- 


ice with a number of first class mills. 
Aridress No. 3501. 


WANT nosition as engineer and machin- 
ist. Experienced on both electric and 
steam drive and am competent to han- 
dle machine shop and general repair 


poh Good references. Address No. 
3502. 
WANT position as superintendent of 


large yarn or cloth mill or manager of 
sma'ler mill. High class, efficient man 
with long experience as superintendent 
and manager and can get results. Wx- 
cellent references. Address No 3h03. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
or would take place,as second hand in 
large room. Practical, experienced man 
of character and ability, good manager 
of help. Fine references. Address No. 


3504. 

WANT position as superintendent, or 
carder and spinner. Many years exmperi- 
ence in all these positions in some of 
the best mil's in the South. Excellent 


references. Address No. 3505. 


WANT position as overseer of carding in 
small or medium sized mill, or second 
hand in large mill, Age 26; married; 
I. C. S. graduate; good references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 8506. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Now employed in large mill and giving 
satisfaction, but have good reasons ‘ 
wishing to change. Experience inc'udes 
work on practically all goods made in 


the South. 700d references. Address 
No. 3507. 
‘ANT position as overseer of carding 


or spinning or both, or superintendent. 


Now employed as night spinning in 
large milil and giving entire satisfac- 
tion, but wish day work. References 


from past and present employers. 


Ad- 
dress No: 3509. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 

engineer. Have had 12 years experience 
in steam and electric driven plant and 
ean handle either in competent man- 
ee Good references. Address No. 
510, 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 

in mil! on plain or fancy goods. Now 
but can change on short 
notice. Experience and training cover 
a long pertod of years in a number of 


good mille. Good references. Address 
No. 3811. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Practical man of long experience who 
is fitted to handle your weave room on 
efficient and economical! basis. Good 
references. Address No. 3612. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


ACID RESISTING PAINT— 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co, 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

ALBONE— 
Roessier & WHasslacher. 

AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 
——See Humidifiers. 


ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Oraper, E. S. 
Lockwood, & Co. 
Sirrene & Co Ee. 
MANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Seit Company. 
AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
AUTOMATIC SCALES— 
BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
K. F. tndustries, inc. 
BALING PRESSES— 
See Presses, Baling. 
IALLERS— 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
FANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Bandina Co 
SEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN. 
ERY— 
Cocker Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BEARINGS. SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 
SELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
. B. Wood’s Sons Company. 
BELT CEMENT AND PRESERVA- 
TIVES— 
McLecd Leather & Belting Co. 


BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabo! Mfg. Co. 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
ti. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
Nationa! Aniline & Chemica! Co 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co 
Seyde! Mfg. Co., The. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemica! Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER. 
——See Roller Cearings. 
BELTING— 
See aiso Mill Supplies. 
Balt more Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Beiting Co 
McLeod Leather Belting Co. 


BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Courtney ’Co., Dana 
Draper Corporation. 
Macrod! Fibre Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton s, David. Sons Co, 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
sOBBINS— 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Ov ¥ ine Dara &.. Coa. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
BOILER GRAPHMIITE— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
BOXES— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
BOX SHOOKS— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co 
Wlits Veneer Co. 
BRUSHES— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
BURLAP— 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 


BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parkse-Cramer Co. 

Perkins & Sons, F 

SO0BBIN STRIPPER— 

Terret! Machine Co 

SALENDER ROLLS— 

Perkins & Son, 8B. F 

CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 

ustield Bros. 
Roy & Son Co., B. &. 
eaco-Lowel! Snopes. 

CARDS— 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 

Link.Belt Companv 

CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Vorse Chain Co 

-“LOTH 
Recline 4 Ca R 

Cc’. UTCHES, rion. 
Vood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beit Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 
midiey, Watts & &Co. 
Whitman & Son., Ciarence. 
Barnard-Lynah, Inc. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
COMPHESSOHDS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Cr. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONTRACTORS— 
See Mill Buliders. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Beit Company. 
CONCRETE FLOOR HARDENER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
CONVEYOR PIPE— 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
COULERS (Ain) — 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON 
F. J. Domo @ Co. 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Jennings, A. T. & Co. 
Paimer, Raymond &- Co. 
McGuigan, E. L. & Co. 
Martin & Co. 
Eblin & Co. 
Patton, Edw. L. & Co. 
Winfield Bros, 


COTIUN MACHINERY— 
Asnwortn Gros. 
Atnerton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barver-Coiman Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Wraper Corporation. 
Jersey ripe Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Hing Iraveier Co 
& Son B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Snops. 
Ihe 
. “versal Winding Co. 
yeuitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsvilie Spinning Ring Co. 
ivinurst Macnine Works 
ferrell Machine Co. 


‘COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 


Saco-Lowell Snops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COTTON SOFTENERS— 

Arabol WNitg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Kiipstein Co., A. 

Sons, inc. 

Seyde!l Mtg. Co., The. 

Wolt, Jacques & 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
COUVFLINGS, SHAFT— 

Wovdg's, {. 6., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
North State Creosoting Co. 

Link-Beit Company. 
DANIP PROOFING PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
OESns, SIEEL FACIOKrY— 

Lupton'’s, David, Sons Co. 
OLWBINFECTANTS— 

arolina Specialty Co. 

Masury Young Co. 

Seydei Mfa. Co., The. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 

Rice Dobbe Chain Co. 
OOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co, 
DOVBLERS— 

saco-Lowell Shops. 

Olverea’ W inaing Co. 
DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
ORINKING FPOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Pountain Ce. 
ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN 
More. Chein Company 
ORYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
Fast Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
Fast Jersey Pipe Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Co. 
Perkins, 8. F., & Sons, Inc. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
OVESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
. Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
& Lane. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
& 
Metz @ Co., H. 
National & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
tHiaaslacher Chemica! Ca 
Revdel Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Halli & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Hunting & Guery. 
Bouligny, R. H., ne. 


OF ADVERTISERS | 


ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Perkins & Son., inc., B. F. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
Standard Electric Co. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
ELEVATOR 
Link-Belt Company. 
ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
——«—See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS— 
Mees & Mees 
ENGINEERS, MILL. 
See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Allis Mfg. Co. 
dnor Pump & Well Co. 
AUST FANS— 
& Son, B. F. 
———See aiso Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXTRACTORS— 
American taundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FANS— 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons. 
——«Gee Electric; also Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 


FEED WATER REGULATORS— 
Powers Pc -ulator Company. 
FINISHING eACHINERY— 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 


FLAT WALL PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


FLAT MACHINE COLORS— 


Detroit Graphite Company 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Chempion Chemica! Co 

Midiand Chemical Laboratories. 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. 8., Sons Co. 


FLUTEC ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


FLYER PRESGERS AND OVERHAUL 
&ra— 


Seuthern Goird’s 4 *'ver 
Whitin Maehine Werka. 
York. 

FLYERS— 

Machine Works. 
e-uthern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 

FRICTION CLUTCHE 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
——See Clutches. 

FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Eureka tron Works. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 
Ailis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


GRAB BUCKETS— 

Link-Beit Company. 
GREASES— _ | 

Masury-Young Company. 

N. N. J. Kuoricant Ce. 

Swan & Finch Co. 
GRINDING AND POLIBHING 

MACHINES— 

Roy & Son Co., B. &. 
GRID BARS— 

Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
GRAPHITE PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Wood's, |. t&., Sens Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
See Heddies and Frames 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 

Gariand Mfg. Co. 

Stes! Heddle Mig. Ca 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION 

ING APPARATUS— 

American Moistening Co. 

Grinnell! Co. 

The 


Bahnson Co. 


Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co, 


Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
'RON FILLER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Brinton, H. Co. 
Hemphill Company. 
Hepworth, John W. & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Franklin Needle Company. 
Torrington Coli. 
Wittiams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Coiman Co. 
LACE LEATHER— 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. Draper. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


LOOM PICKERS— 

Gariand Mfg. Co. 

McLeod Leather & seiting Co. 
LOOMS— 

Stafford Co., The 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
LUMBER— 

Hutton & Bourbonnais —_ 
North State Creosoting Co 
~UBRICAN TE— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

Maeury Young Co. 

vy tubricant Ce 

Swan & Finch Co. 
LUBRICATING GRAPHITE— 

Detroit Graphite Co- pany 
LUG STRAPS— 

Chartotte Leather Geiting Ce. 

end wether £2 Batting Co 
MACHINISTS’ TOOLS— 

Garvin Machine Co. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

Detroit Graphite Company 

E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

METAL PAINT— 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 
METAL PROTECTIVE PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
METERS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


MILL. ARCHITECTS— 


Architects. 
MILL STOCKS— 
Clark & Co. 


M. Law & Co. 
CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lighting. 


MILL SUPPLIES— 


Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
Garvin Machine Co. 
Greenviiite Textile Supply Ce. 
Odell Mill Supply Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE 
Oetroit Graphite Company 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
MOTOR RS— 
Roy & Sons Co., B. 8. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
Kiipstein & Co., A. 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDING 
MACHINES— 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Allls-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
N. J. Lubricant Ce. 
Seyde! Mfg. Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel Shops. 
Whitin Marhine Warts 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PACKING (LEATHER)— 
“eLeod Leather 4 Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


PAINTS— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
E. i. du Pont age Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Sons, inc. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth. Howland & Co. 


PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS— 
Diamone State Fibre Co. 
PARKIITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & Siagere 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Gariand Mtg. Co. 
McLeod Leathe: & Belting Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Gariaad Mfg. Co. 
ivey Mfg. Co, 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Grinnell Co. 
Paine Cramer Co. 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allls-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Woods, T. B., Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hassiacher. 

PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

PULLEYS— 

——-§See Transmission Machinery. 

PULLEYS, CAST tRON— 
Wood's, B., Sons Co. 

PUMPS— 

(Bolier Feed; also Centrifugal.) 
Allis-Chaimers Mt Co. 
Oe Laval Steam urbine Co. 
Syanor Pump 4 Weil Co. 
QUILLERS— 
Universal Widing Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

REGULATORS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. &. Ring Traveler Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES-- 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

ROLLS— 

The. Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindie & Flyer Co. 

ROOFING— 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 

ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Wood’s, T. 8., Sons Co. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES~— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
euro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 

Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——Bee Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

BCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemica! Co. 
Midiand Chemica! Laboratories. 

SEWING MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 
——See Power Transmission Machinery. 

SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 


SHEET METAL WORK— 
J. N. MeCausiand & Co. 
SHELVINY, 
Gevid Bore Coa. 
SHUTTLES— 
Lestershire Spool! & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draver Corvoratien. 
U. &. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Allen, Chartes R. 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabo!l ree Co. 
Bosson 4&4 Lane. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corporation. 
Sonnewdis ovis, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Jonn P. Marston. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydei Mfg. Co. 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Jacques, & Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DORIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
SKEWERS— 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
ivey Mtg. Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
United Chemica! Products Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & — 
Seydel Mfg. Co 
$LASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


SLASHER HOODS 


R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co, 

McCausiand, J. N. & Co. 
BOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SOFTENERS— 
See Cotton Softeners. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
SPiINOLES— 

Draper Corporation 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

WhRitin Machine Works. 

Whitirevilie Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINNING TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

U. &. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

pag Dana »d., Go. 

Ivey 

te, 
See Bobbins. Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 
8STARCH— 

———See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
SPOOLERS— 

Craper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell!l Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
STEAM TRAPS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 
STENCILS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 
STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 

Southern Engineering Ce. 
STRAP LEATHER— 
SWITCH BOXES-—- 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANKS— 

Southern Engineering Co. 
TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
TEXTILE MACHINER, SPECIALTIES 

Greenville Textile Supply Co. 

Cocker Machine and Foundry Co, 
THERMOMETERS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 
TEMPLES— 

Draper Corporation. 


TESTING APPARATUS (FABRICS)— 
& Gen., ime. 


Perkine. 
TRANSFER 8STAMPS— 

Kaumagraph Ce. 
TRAPS— 

———See Steam Traps. 
TOWERS— 

Southern Engineering Ce. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 

Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 

Odell Mill Supply 

Eaat Jersey Pine Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 

Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL— 

unpton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 

Southern Engineering Ce. 
TRANSM:SSION SILENT CHAIN— 

Link Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 

American Vulcanized Fibre Ce. 
TRUCKS (AUTOMOBILE)— 

Cyclone Motors Corporation 


TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allie-Cnaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 

Oraper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
VALVES— 

Powers Regulator Co. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Cerperation 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. ‘ 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
Toithurst Machine Works. 

WARPERS— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Oraper Corporation. 

WARP DRESSING— 

Drake Corporation. 

SEPARATORS— 

Oraper Corporation. 

WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corporation. 

WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co 

WASTE BINS, STEEL 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY 

Saco Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
WEIGHTING COMFPOUNDS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 

Marston, — 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Metz, H. A. 

Newport Chemical Works. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 

Jecques, Wolf & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allls-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Snops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WiIiINDOWS— 

David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 

Southern Engineering Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tolherst Machine Werks. 
YARNS— 

Fiorsheim, H. A. 

Gray-Separk Mills. 


Spindle Tape 
Bandings 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BAND.NG CO.., 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


a year. Let us serve you. 


“The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.” 
DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. 
ing. Our prices are low, delivereies are prompt, and service the best. 
Franklin machines are used all over the world. 

As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 


Our representative will be glad of an opportunity 
to see you and fully explain all details. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


Send us your job dye- 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Electrical Installations of All Kinds 


Transmission Lines 
105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


SANITATION AND HEALTH! 
We Can Show You How! 


Exclusive Agents in the Carolinas for 
Barrett’s Standard Disinfectants 
Carolina Soluble Pineole Disinfectant 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Latta Arcade 
Charlotte, N. C. 


inc 
ke 


Fratinius Process Co., 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Allen, Chas. R., Charieston, 8. C. 

Allis-Chaiuuers Mig. Co., Miuwaukee, Wis. 
Almerical Muistenig Co., Bustlon, Mass. 
Alerivcan ‘Lextiie Bauuing Co., Pliladel- 


phia, Pa 

Amerioai \ ulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmign- 
tou,’ Vel. 

Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
Clunali, VUhiv, . 


\rotent Mig to, New ork. 

Armature Winding Co., ‘Guasiotts, N. C. 

Asunvitit Vuarivlle, ss. 

Atherwu Fin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 
l 


rush Co., Atianta, Ga. 


Altiantic Wyestum Co., 33 Ames Bidg., 


Mass. 


Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N, C. 

Baruard- Lynah, iuc., 821 Broadway, New 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 80 South 8t., New 

or 

R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

wuig, 

Brinton, H., Co., Pa. 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 
iwa 


Lv., Ulicagy, ili, 


viuus Brus. Machine Co., Pawtuckel, 
ae iL. 


Cv., Now Lvurh. 

* Vana ©... MASS. 

Cycione Motors Corporation, Greenville, 
5, C. 


saddie Co., Bristol, 


Domo, J.:@& Co., 445 Broad St., New 
York. 


Vidaiuvuu Olale Fivre Briugcpurt, Pa 

N. C. 

Draper Corporation Hopedale Mass 

Vruusiiciu s Agcivy, 2462 Sumner 

Bosivuii, Mase. 

Aake Cui) wativn, Nortolk, Va. 

4. GU de Nemvuurs & Co., Wiil- 
miugluk, eel. 


Kblin & Co., 81 Broad St., New York. 
Loom Harness Lawrence, 
Muss. 


Wureka iron Works, Ine., Lincolnton, 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 

Florsheim, H. A., 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

Providence. R. L 

Franklin Needle Co., Franklih, N. H. 

(,artand Mre Saco 

Garvin Machine Co., 141 Varick St., New 
York City 

Gray-Separk Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Duppry Cvu., Ureenville, 


Grinnell Co., Providence, R. I. 


Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hepworth, John W. & Co., 
Lehigh Ave., and ‘Mascher St., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Kiunting.. & Guerry, Greenville. 8. C. 
Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, 


—I— 
Ivey Mfg. Co., Hickory, N. C. 


—J— 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 
& Co., 88 Broad St., New 
ork. 


38th St., New 


Keever Starch Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Kiauuer- Weldon Dyeing Muchine Com- 
pany, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Klipstein & Co., A., New York. 
Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Lockwuod, Greene & Co., 
Lupton, David. Sons, Inc., 
Martin & Co. 116 Broad St., New York. 
McCausland, J. N. & Co., Charlotte, 
McGuigan, E. L. & Co., 24 Stone Bt.. New 
York. 
Macivui Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. L 
Marston Co.. John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 


Boston. Maas. 
Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., 
Philadelphia; Pa. 


Mass. 
Me ge leather Belting Co., Greensboro, 
N. 


Kaumagraph Co., 209 W. 
York 


Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, 


Boston, 


Mauney Steel Co., 


Vierrow hine €Co., Hartford. Conn. 


Vietallic Drawine Roll Co., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. . 

Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St.. New 
Vark 


Midland Chemical Laboratories, Dubuque, | 


lowa. 
Moretneaa Mtg. Co., 


Detroit, Mich. 
Morse Chain Co., 


Ithaca, N. ¥ 


North State Creosoting Co., North Charlotte, 
& 

Na&tlivual King Traveler Co., Providence, 


Natioual Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York. 

N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Quiver & Houghton, St., New 
York. 


Udeli Mill Supply Co,., Greensboro, N. C. 


hace. cits L. & Co., 81 Broad St., New 
or 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co., 52 Leonard St., 
New York. 

CO., Fitahburg, Mass. 

Pawtuckel Spiuuing King Co., Centra 
Falls, R. 

Perkins, B. F., & Son., Holyoke, Mass. 

U. Pickens Slasher Spar- 

tanburg, 8. C 

Powers mcgulatur Co., The, Chicago, UL 

Vuro-Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co., 
Haydenville, Mass. 

Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 

Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 7098 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

Roy & Sons Co., B. 8S., Worcester, Mass. 

—S— 

Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 

S K F Induetries Inc New York. 

Seaboard Railway, Charlotte, WN. C. 

DS Mig. cu., Jerpey City, N. J. 

Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, 8S. C. 

Sonneborn & Song, Inc., L., 262 Pearl St., 
New York. . 

Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 

es Spindie & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Engineering Co., Charlotte, 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co., Spartan- 


burg, 8. 
Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mass, 
Hlaiey Mig. A. Vecatur,>: Ul, 


‘Standard Electric Co., Richmond, Va. 


Steel Mog. Pa, 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 

Finch Co., 522 Fitth Ave., New 


Terrell] Machine Co., Charlotte, C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charilvtte, N. C. 
Thomas Grate Bur Co., Birmiughaim, Ala. 
Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. 
iailit © oruau st., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 57 Eddy St., 
Providence, R. IL. 


Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 
U. 8. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. L. 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 


¥ 
Vogel Cc.. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del, 

cones 
Wadeworth Howland & Roston 


Ward-Davidson Co., 2525 N. Second St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woit & Cu., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 
Pa. 

Ridley Watts & Co., 

Winfield Bros., 25 Broad St., 


New York. 
New York. 


Whitin Machine W orks, W hitinaville, 
ass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitns- 
ville, Mass. 
wear Mlarence New Vork 


Williams, Chauncey A., Manchester, N. H. 

Wilts Veneer Co,, Richmond, Va. 

U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 57 Eddy St., 
Providence, R. L 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Stmking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


HAND KNOTTERS 


TRADE MARK . 


BARBER - COLMAN COMPANY 


-———- MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: ——- 
ROCKFORD, ILL. VU. S. A. 


WARP TYING MACHINES 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 


them. 


COMPETITION IS NOW STRONG, and we 
cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en-' 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 
yarns, with smallest percentage of waste. 

Send for large list that have already adopted 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


| 240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


| 
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| Basic 
ulphur | 1) 
Chrome yes Acid | 


Special Shades Matched 


VELVE TEEN 
The Best Boil-off and Finish 


Softeners Oils Finishes 
United Propucrs 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Ofice, “Chariotte, IN. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 


Gro. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. LINDSAY PADGETT,Shelby, N.C. 


SACO-LOWELL 
SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 


In our CHARLOTTE REPAIR SHOP we 
use the same tools and general equipment, 
our experts in charge of the repair work 
employ the same methods as are in use at 
our Shops at Newton Upper Falls, Mass., 
| where we build our Cards. 


Each job sent us, regardless of its size, 
receives exactly the same care and atten- 
tion. All our work is carefully inspected 
before shipment. It is our steadfast deter- 
mination to give you efficient and satisfac- 
tory service in connection with the recloth- 
ing of your card flats and lickerins. 


THIS SERVICE | 
~SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Why a Morse 

why 
Silent Chain 
The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exe:asive ‘‘ rocker-joint’’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur. 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 


line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 
- Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


Y. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 


Cleveland Detroit Atianta 
Chicago Philadelphia Montreal! 
oston t. Louis 
San Francisco 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


Visit Booth 141-142 Knitting Arts Exposition 
Philadelphia, Pa. May 22nd to 27th 


The Safety First Extractor 


“Hercules Electric” 
Sizes 6° to 72” 


E. PLAYER 
Greenville,S.C. 


EAST JERSEY PIPE CO. 
Paterson, N. J. 


| 
| | 
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It’s Good Business to Spend Money For #® 
Something Which Will Yield a Big Return fae 
That’s the Basis on Which We Sell Fafnir Double Ball Bearing Hanger Boxes = 
You can save power. save time and oil, prevent Fafnir Double Ball B2aring Hanger Boxes are sim- . 
loss from soiled goods, and wipe out maintenance ple in design and rugzedly constructed; there is i 
¥ through the use of Fafnir Double Ball Bearing nothing to get out of order and no delicate adjust- ~ - 
Hanger Boxes. ments to be made. 
. They are easy to install and fit your present hanger frames. 22 
THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY El 
| CONRAD PATENT LICENSEE | 
CEEVELAND New Britain, Conn. NEWYORK OFFICE:S Columbus Circle 


Southern Representative, O. BF. §S. FCCL, P. O. Box 1375. Greenville, 8. C. 
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